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Time Saved Money Saved 


BEE SUPPLIES 


ROOT’S GOODS AT FACTORY PRICES WITH 
\ WEBER’S SERVICE. :: SEND US A LIST 
H OF YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE 
\ PRICES THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 

















Cincinnati, Ohio 
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: Hutzelman’s Solution 


| HAS STOOD THE SEVEBEST TESTS DURING THE PAST FOUR YEARS 


3; The Alecohol-Pormalin Solution has passed tests where water-formalin solution 


3 and other water solutions have frequently failed, because they do not always 
} penetrate sealed larvae. Water will not penetrate propolis. 


4 The cost of Alcohol-Pormalin Solution is a small part of the treatment. Only 
‘ ome reeurrence alter using water-formalin may be enough to offset the extra 
 eost of Alcohol-Formalin many times over. 

" 

} Since a dependabie disinfectant is availabie, the beekeeper can go ahead and 
' ‘ ‘ + ; : 

4) spend all the time and pains necessary to equip his apiary with the most perfect 
i , ~ . . " . - . =~ < ; 
4» combs he knows how to produce, with the assurance that he will not be obliged 
1 ° t them up in a year or two on account of infection with American foul 
‘ brood. The mere satisfaction that this assurance gives is worthy of considera- 
7 > al 

‘) 

: PATENTED OCTOBER 14, 1924 

: ' ) l4, 192 

' 

‘ This patent covers ALL solutions containing formalin, togeth vith any 

| tile vehicle, including water 

: 

' 

’ — . . . 

’ Por full information ask your dealer or write to 

: 

' 

3 J. C. Hutzelman, M. D., Glendale, Ohi 

’ 

’ 

3 . L. Mutzeiman, .. Glendale, Ohio 

’ 

: 
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Hercules 
Non-sagging Foundation 


‘‘PERFECT COMBS WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL COST’”’ 





Hrecuuts POUNDATION 


The Hercules Non-Sagging Foundation solves your biggest problem. Made by a new 
process, perfected by Mr. Clifford F. Muth, it makes the combs stretchless, yet readily 
acceptable to the bees. It will not sag—and you can buy it at the price of regular 


foundation. 


Twenty of the largest beekeepers tested Hercules Non-Sagging Foundation during the 
summer of 1925. Their unanimous verdict is, ‘‘Wonderful!’’ Mr. Jasper Knight, the 
well-known queen-breeder, says: ‘‘Want to let you know I used the 200 lbs. sag-proof 
foundation and to my surprise I do believe it is 100 per cent stretchless. More power to 
you. You are on the right track—Jasper Knight.’’ 





Solution to Last Month’s Crossword Puzzle | 
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The frames should be wired the usual way. This Hercules Foundation looks like the 
regular medium brood foundation, but when you handle it, instead of bending like tissue 
paper, it stands out like cardboard 


The delicate odor is there. The original strength of the beeswax is not destroyed, as the 
beeswax is filtered through a quarter inch of paper, taking all the dirt and foreign par 
ticles from the wax and even including the moisture. 


The melting-point of ordinary foundation is about 149 degrees Fahrenheit. Hercuies Foun 
dation is made at 167 degrees, or 18 degrees higher. This is accomplished by adding a very 
small per cent of pure vegetable wax to the already pure hard filtered beeswax 


SEND US YOUR LIST OF BEQUIREMENTS FOR QUOTATION 
OUE 1926 CATALOG I8 NOW READY. IT’S FREE. 
IF YOU ARE NOT ON OUR MAILING LIST, WRITE TODAY 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GLEANINGS 


HONEY MARKETS 


IN 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of January) 

CALIFORNIA POINTS 
Recent 


Southern Califor 














nia- reports from the orange belt ind 
ate a wide range in the rainfall in different 
sections Some areas report normal rains or 
sbove, with black and button sages, alfilaria, 
sumac, and wild buckthorn blooming and 
some Oranges already in flower; others state 
hat rainfall has been below normal. Although 
s fairly good crop from sage and buckwheat 
s looked for prospects [tor a good orange flow 
sre «considered doubtful, as frosts may kill 
the early buds n which case the trees would 
bloom very late Bees are beginning to breed 
In San Diego County there has been little rain 
recently, and deep-rooted plants are said to 
be in need of moisture Manzanita has been 
n bloom, but the weather has prevented bees 
from working much on it Dry east winds pre- 
vail An early honey season is generally an 
cipated, but f t should be ate many colo 
nies will require feeding Rains in the Im 
perial Valley have been insufficient to insure 
s flow from desert flowers The warm weather 
neourages a good deal of flying and nh con 
equence stores are being consumed rapidly 
ittle honey remains unsold in the hands of 
beekeepers on lot sales of light amber buck 
vheat reported at 12 %ec per Ib white orange 
on lots, 11%-13c; 60s, 15¢ per lb. The small 
remaining lots of orange honey are generally 
eld for sale at retail at 15-l6e per Ib. Bees 
wax is steady vith sales reported at 34-37e 
ver Ib Sales of white comb reported at $7.50 
per Ase Central California—A slightly bet 
ter demand is reported for white sage. In- 
juiry for beeswax is good, with prices advanc 
ng. Dealers offer 36-38¢ per lb. for wax. Ton 
ot white extracted reported sold at 15e¢ per Ib 
Northern California The weather has been 
“ey and unusually cold. Demand for honey 
eported slow. Tor ts light amber thistle re 
orted sold at 7%ec per Ib., and a _ ton of 
white thistle in small pails at 10%e per Ib 
Beeswax has sold at 35¢ per Ib. cash, 36c¢ in 
trade 

PACIFIK NORTHWEST The winter 1as 
een very nild with bees flying every few 
lays There has been some rain, but little 
now ven the mountains During the 
vast two weeks much cloudy and foggy weath 
r reported. Bees are wintering well. Demand 
or honey has been slow, and the market for 
vhite to ght amber alfalfa continues around 
10e per Ib. Carlot reported held for that price 
Small pails have sold at 11%-12% ver |b 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION he winter 





ontinues to be comparatively mild, especially 
n protected valleys, although there have been 
few flight days recently. Some areas report 
ttle snow ind serious water shortage vith 
onsequent reduction in the pasturage, is an- 
icipated nliess moisture falls soon Other 
ections report ample snowfall. Little buying 
iterest vident during the past few weeks, 
ind miy ‘ ew saies have een reported Many 
small beekeepers are completely sold out, ! 
arload producers are still well-stocked wo 
ars white weet lover and alfalfa xtracted 
reported sold rr S*a< er b l ar vater 
white, 9c on lots white. 8%-9ec: 60s. 9-12 %ec 
small ails 0 y 12-15« ower One 
ar sweet ver om snd hoace 
nixed, reported old a $3.25 per ASE case 
ts h ymb, $3.75-4 per case. Beeswax 
as sold well! a sc per Ib. cash, 37e in trade 
snd some dealers are reported offering more 
rEXAS- entral and west Texas ex 
remely vid veather late n December killed 
nany honey ants, and weakened colonies no 
yell provided with stores. More recently good 
sins have fallen vhich have started iorse 
nint, and ther honey plants should seon be 
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through the Bees 
are generally 
Texas bees 
with ample 
satisfactory crop 


late. and 
northeast 
condition 

Prospects are good for a 
from horsemint and sweet 
clover. In fact, for the state as a whole, there 
is a good season ‘‘in the ground.’’ 

PLAINS AREA—tThe weather has been ger 
erally cold, but bees outdoors are wintering 
quietly, and flights early in the month wer: 
reported from Iowa and Kansas. The outlook 
for 1926 continues favorable, but more snow 
is needed to protect clovers. Honey is moving 
slowly Price cutters are generally cleaning 
ip, but those maintaining prices still have 
considerable honey hand. Few ton lot sales 
white clover reported at 10%-lle per lb. No 
1 white clover comb has been selling at $4.00 
4.75 per case No 2 $3.75 per case 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—Bees are wintering quietly, both 
outside and in cellars. Judging from the pres 
ent condition of bees and plants, the 1926 
crop should be above normal Honey from 
price-cutters continues to flood the market ir 
sections, but often this honey is said to 
below grade Commercial beekeepers are 
generally holding for better prices. So much 
honey was sold by beekeepers direct cor 
sumers that bottlers are finding a slow local 
sale for their goods, and in consequence are 
not buying in great volume as usual. From 
half to three-quarters of the crop has bee 
sold, depending the locality, and in 
sections beekeepers are well cleaned up. F 
ear loads of white clover extracted are 
ported have sold recently at 10c per lb 
on or smaller, 9-1l2¢; small pails, 10-18¢ 
per dark, 60s, 9-10c; small pails, 10« 
per lb; No. 1 white clover has sold at $4.50 
5.25 per case; No. 1 buckwheat, $3.90 
There is a good demand for beeswax 

the price is steady. For average 
30-3 per lb. has been paid, and for 
light colored stock, 45¢ per Ib 

NORTHEASTERN STATES — Bees 


brooded 
In 
good 


ground 

short of 
are reported 
stores 


stores 


in 





on 





some 
be 


to 





is 

on some 
yur 
re 
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lots 


lb 


per 
‘ase 


and 





yellow 


verv 
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are 





wintering well In Pennsylvania and the Hud 
son River Valley of New York flights were 
reported early in the month In parts f 
western New York the 1926 clover prospects 
were injured by drouth last spring, but else 
where the outlook is good. Clovers are weli 
protected | recent heavy snowfall. Demand 
for honey in general shows an improvement 
One reporter states that he has found sales of 


honey the best of any vear since the war. es 














pecially for small pails. Some areas are al 
ready well cleaned up of extracted clover 
White comb is moving well d supplies are 
gett short Buckwheat in small pails is 
elling fairly well but much buckwheat ex 
racted and large supplies of buckwheat comb 
ure still available White clover has sold in 
on lots at mostly )-11 60s 12-13¢ few 
L5e small pails, 14-18¢ per Ib white clover 
and basswood, ton lots, 1! small pails, 1l6e 
per Ib buckwheat, ton lots, 7%-9c: smaller 
ots, 10¢ small pails -12¢ some low as S« 
and few 13-l16e per lt No l vhite ‘lover 
‘omb has sold at mostly $4.90-4.50 few, $3.50 
ind few up to $6.50; No. 2, $2.80 per case 
No. 1 white clover and basswood, $5.00 per 
ase No. 1 buckwhea omb, $3.00-4.00 fa 

v $4.30 per ase Beeswax has sold at 3 
10c ver th 

From Producers’ Association. 

} lemand for " yoth iomes ana 
XDeor as reer jure n ‘ nree yt 
our weeks, &@8 It @iWays is at this ne of the 
ear tlowever, the marke S mu more ac 
tive ince the first of the year ind we feei 
sure there will be a steady demand from now 
n Vholesalers always ik to have stocks 
low! o the minimum at th nd of each yea 
snd ‘ raily uy ery itivy luring Decem 
er Intari Hone Y ers ( d 

Toronte, Can jan. 6 \. G. Halstead, Mer 
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Special Foreign Quotations. 

LIVERPOOL—tThe new year has com- 
menced with a steady demand for honey, but 3 
we are unable to record much change in values. 

The equivalent in American currency for good 
extracted honey works out at 13¢ per lb. The 
firm tendency in beeswax, which we advised 
in our last report, has continued, and sales 4 
have been readily made at 43-44c per Ib. in 
American money Taylor & Co. 
Liverpool, Eng., Jan 5 
: aa oaks 5 
Honey Producers’ Reports. 

Farly in January we sent the following 
questions to actual honey producers: 6. 
1. What per cent of the honey produced in 

your locality has already left the hands of 

the producers? 7 
2. At what price has honey been sold, if any, 

in large lots (specify if this was in carload 

or less than carload lots) in your locality 

during the past month? (a) Extracted hon 

Pet. Large lots 

State. Reported by Sold. Ext. Comb 
Ala. W. D. Achord 95..$09% 
Ala J. M. Cutts.... 95 ; 
Ark Jas. Johnson 90 
Ark J. V. Ormond 
Cal M. C. Richter 80 15 
Cal Geo. Larinan ve 80 BE. 
Cal M. H. Mendleson 100 
Cal. L. L. Andrews 90 11% 
Cal M. A. Saylor.... 95 08% 4.00 
Col B. W. Hopper.... 95. 
Col J A Green. . 40 
Conn Allen Latham 75 
Conn A. W. Yates 75 
Fla Cc. C. Cook 100 07% 
Fla Harry Hewitt ...... 100.. 

Ida J E Ds scecicwe 80 09% 4.00 
Ti Cc. F. Bender : 
Tl A. L. Kildow 60 .10.. 4.00 
Ind Jay Smith 100 
Ind R. C. Johnson 
Ind E. S. Miller 
Iowa i A CIN die coe 80 10 
Towa Frank Coverdale 75 

ty P. C. Ward 40 
Kans J. A. Nininger . 
La. E. C. Davis .. 75.. .08 
Me. O. B. Griffith 60 
Md S. G. Crocker, Jr 
Mich Floyd Markham 80 09 
Mich Tra TD. Bartlett 95 
Mich E. D. Townsend 60 -. 
Minn Francis Jager 09 4.00.. 
Mo J. H. Fisheck 85 

Mo J. M. Romberger 90 5.00 
Neb J. H. Wagner 60 11.. 4.00 
Nev Geo. G. Schmeis 
NJ E. G. Oarr. 60 
N.Y N. L. Stevens 90 
N.Y Geo. B. Howe 
N.Y Adams & Myers 60 
N.Y F. W. Lesser 95 11 
N.C Cc. L. Sams 95 

N.C W J Martin 10 83.00 
S.C F S Prevost 
N.C C. S. Banmgarner 100 
Ohio R. D. Hiatt . 75 
Ohio J. F. Moore 60 
Dhio Fred Leininger 95 10 4.80. 
Okla Jos. Heueisen 100 
Okla Co F. Stiles 100 
Ore H. A. Seullen 

Pa D. C. Gilham 80 
Pa Harry Beaver 60 
Tex J. N. Mayes 100 
Vt J. EF. Orane 87 6.00 
Va T. C. Asher 75 
Wash W. L. Cox 70 
Wash G. W. B. Saxton 80 
W.Va W. C. Griffith. 100 12% 5.00.. 
Wis N k France 15 
Wis KF Hassinger 60 11 
Wis H. F. Wilson 
Wyo A. D. Brown. 85 v8 % 
Wyo Chas. H. Ranney.... 08% 
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ey, per lb.? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No 
1, per case? 


What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 

What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-Ib 
pails or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy, and 
No. 1, per section? 


How is honey now moving on the market in 


your locality? Give answer in one word as 
slow, fair or rapid. 

What is the condition of the colonies at 
this time as compared with normal? Give 
answer in per cent. 

What is your estimate of the condition of 
the honey plants for next season as com 
pared with normal? Give answer in per 
cent. 

The following reports were received 
Wholesale Retail Move- Col. Plant 
Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. Cond.Cond 

ee $.80.. Fair 100 

-$.50.. 75 $.30..Slow 90. .100 

1.00. .$6.00..1.25.. Slow 50. .100 

oshue 80. . Slow 80 80 
..1.50 Slow 90 90 
1.00.. Slow 100. .100 
1.15.. .88..FPair 150 
1.25 38. .Slow 85 60 
70 4.80 90 80 Fair 100 100 
65 8.50 80 18. .Slow 100 100 
75 8.50 95 20 Fair 100 100 

1.00 6.50 1.25 88 Fair 100 109 
1.00 7.50 1.30 40 Fair 90 100 
85 1.10 Rapid. .100..100 
80 1.00 Rapid 80..100 
55 80 Fair 90 100 

4.80 28 Slow 60 75 

4.80 85 25 100 50 

, 1.25 85. .Fair 100. .100 
90 4.80..1.15 25. .Slow 100. .100 

1.00 §.76..1.25 830 Fair 100 100 
75 4.50 1.00 28 Fair 100.. 90 
75 4.80 90 25..FPair 90. .125 
95 1.25 Slow 50 50 
.65 4.50 85 25 Slow 85..100 
75 1.00 Fair 100. .125 
1.25 7.00. .1.50 85..Slow 90 90 
1.00 5.75 1.25 35 Fair 100 
80 4.50..1.25 25..Slow 75..100 
75 1.00 80 Fair 100 100 

75 Slow R5. 85 
R5 4.00 1.10 28 Fair 80 100 

1.00 5.50 1.25 80 Slow RS 100 
90 §.50..1.10 28. .Slow 90..100 
65 4.75 1.00 95 Fair 100 100 

75 80 Slow 100 100 

1.25 85 Fair 80 

75 85 Slow 100 100 
70 93 2 Fait YD 100 
75 5.50. .1.10 30. . Pair 90 50 
1.00 tO Fair 100 125 

1.00 ».00 1.25 380 Fair 100 100 
1.00 4.50. .1.50 RC Fair 100 90 

35. .PFair 80 75 

1.00 1.35 80 Fair 110 90 
1.05 6.00 1.35 35. .Slow 95 90 
R80 4.50 1.10 25 Slow 80 
1.00 5.00 Fair 95 25 

1.35 ; Fair 75 90 

90 1.10 80. . Slow 70 70 
75 ».50 1.00 25 Fair 100 
;.05 7.20 1.40 40 Slow 95 

70 8.00 80 20. .Slow 90 80 

100. .100 

1.00 6.50 1.25 3 Slow 100 100 
1.05 6.00 1.2 80. .Fair 90 95 
78 5.00 1.00 0 Fair 100 109 
60 7 Slow 100 90 
1.00 50 1.25 i4 Slow 75 RO 
75 4.50 1.00 25 Faiz 100 100 
80 1.00 Fair 100. .100 

5.50 1.08 80. .Slow L100 
4.50..1.00 80. . Fair 100. .105 
100 60 
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FRICTION-TOP PAILS AND CANS 


2%-Ib. cans—25, $1.30; 50, $2.40; 100, $4.15; 200, $8.25; 500, $20.00; 1000, $39.00. 
5-Ib. pails—25, $2.00; 50, $3.50; 100, $7.00; 200, $13.75; 500, $33.00; 1000, $64.00. 


10-Ib. pails—25, $2.90; 50, $5.00; 100, $10.00; 200, $19.75; 500, $48.00; 1000, $94. 


GLASSWARE 


8-oz.—Per case, $1.05; 10 cases, $10.00; 30 cases, $28.50. 16-0z.—Per case, $1.35; 
10 cases, $13; 30 cases, $37. 32-0oz.—Per case, $1; 10 cases, $9.50; 30 cases, $27. 
A GRADE TIN PASTE—1 pint, 25c; 1 quart, 45c; postage extra. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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| Root Service from (Chicago 


When you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest ship 
ping center in America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade 
of goods in quality and workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean 
quickest service for you. Write for our new 1926 bee supply catalog 
Let us quote you on your wants. 








A. lL ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 






































“ 
’ 
224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS k 
seasecsss 2 
TH i i nt nt tn 
Terre eee y 
| ; 
\) 
| ie 
Wishing All a | e Supplies 
WwW That siede o Sati 
appy Ne ear at seis to Satis 
Hl 
At this most joyous time of the year it is The three points of Rusch Service 
our heartiest pleasure to say Happy New Year that are keeping old customers sat- 
to one and all. This message carries with it 
our deepest gratitude for the kind patronage isfied and bringing new ones are: 
of our many old and new customers during 
the past year Our appreciation can best be RIGHT PRICES, | 
made known to you through our earnest ef 
forts to give you the best possible service, and REAL SERVICE, 
may our service this year be the best we have | HIGHEST QUALITY. 





ever known. 





A trial order will convince you. 


Schenectady Bee | Write for our catalog. 
teen aged | ET OT 


242 UNION STREET 
Reedsville, : Wisconsin 











Schenectady, New York 
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You Can Get It To New York 
Here! State Beekeepers 








We are paying the highest market 





D d bl price for beeswax. We will also render 
epen a e your old combs and cappings. Our prices 
v a - work are — So 
send your wax and o combs 
GRADES away off when Syracuse is so near you 
QUALITY with low freight rates? Write for our 

SERVICE prices and terms before shipping. 


Are you planning to get your sup- 
plies made up this winter?! Send in your 
list and let us quote you OUR prices 
f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y., on Root Quality 
Supplies and Airco Foundation includ- 
ing Root’s Famous Three-ply. 


That is what you can count on when 
placing your order with us for 





‘*PINEST’’ SECTIONS MADE 
FROM THE CHOICEST OF 
WISCONSIN BASSWOOD 








We still have a good nents of all 
Honey Containers. A postcard will bring 
you descriptive price list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 West Genesee St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


——=——== <= be TT TT) 0) tt) 0) ts) sss sss 


No order too small or too large. 
Let us have your inquiries. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. 
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Bee Supplies 


Glass and Tin Honey Containers 


Send for our 1926 Prices Before You Buy 


Send a Complete List of Your Needs and We 
Will Quote Special Prices 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. 


1331 Ocean Ave. Ozone Park, New York 
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hus David Running Sums Up Beekeeping 


(yood Combs for Brood Rearing 
is one of the Main Factors 
in getting Strong Colonies, 

Big Crops, and Little Swarming 


‘These are perfect combs, not a single hole 
in any of them and no drone cells or stretch- 
ed cells. I have several thousand such combs 
and have used two or three tons of Wired 
Foundation. We have used considerable in 
our Alabama apiaries as well as here in Mich. 
igan and I must say that I am well pleased.’’ 


Of all the bee folks I know, David Running has come nearest doing what I would like to du 

He is well off, just from bees. He comes pretty near producing all year long, with bees at 
Filion, Mi chigan, and at Sumterville, Alabama. In the meantime he basks awhile in Florida. 
Can you beat that? 

The top left picture is of a queen-rearing and package bee yard in the Running Apiaries in Ala 
bama. At the right, double mating nuclei in the same yard. You lose count in this picture 

Below is one of th honey producing yards at Filion, Michigan. In the center, three of the fine 
combs Running has secured from Wired Foundation. He has thousands like them 


When you plan your foundation buying 
Consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


; ia Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation Fd te 
BADANTS ai TADANTS} 
on SAG Wired—Plain—Surplus te = wal 
Sold by dealers everywhere—Write for name of nearest dealer 
—s A 





WE WANT BEESWAX — AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
Write for Quotations and Shipping Tags 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR CORNERSTONE 


EMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they mas 
tend to overthrow any par 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver 
tise has had its value over 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. I 
Root's ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873 





ONE of the greatest 
pers on 


collections of pa 
various phases of beekeeping is 
the report of 


Report of the VII the VII Inter- 
fA International national Con 
— Congress of gress of Bee- 

Beekeepers keepers which 


was held in 
Quebec, Canada, September 4, 1924. The 
book contains 500 pages and gives a com 
plete report of the International Con 
gress in both French and English. The 
report was published primarily -for the 
delegates, but extra have been 
printed which can be obtained by non 
delegates by sending $2.25 to Mr. C 
Vaillaneourt, Department of Agricu 
ture, Quebec, Canada. 


copies 
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ON pages 95 and 96 of this issue Mr. J 


L. Byer points out a peculiar condition 
in Ontario in 
The Alcohol- regard to the 


Formalin Solution efficiency of 


the alcoho! 


formalin solution in sterilizing combs 
containing American foul brood. Just 
why this solution gives such excellent 


results in the United States and fails in 
many cases in Ontario, is difficult to ex 
plain unless it is because of a difference 
in the solution as made in Canada. Be- 
fore announcing his great discovery, Dr. 
Hutzelman had experimented for several 
years in perfecting 
and formalin, which has proved entirety 
satisfactory on this side of the line; but 
in Canada this solution is not availabl 
necessary to mix it fron 


solution of aleohol 


and it has beer 


XUM 


materials available there. Whether the 
failures in Ontario are due to the kind 
of alcohol or formalin used, or to the 
process of mixing, should be carefully 
worked out in order that Canadian bee 
keepers may have an alcohol-formalin so- 
lution which works as well as the Hut- 
zelman_ solution United 
States. 


does in the 
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AS pointed out on page 11 in the Janu 
ary issue of this journal, if every reader 
who has 

y—N Selling the Nation’s worked up 
Honey Crop a local mar 
ket for his 

honey would immediately purchase a few 
cases or even one case to keep his cus 
tomers supplied until new honey is 
available, the 1925 crop would soon be 





exhausted. While this method of dispos 
ing of the nation’s honey crop may not 
be the final solution of the marketing 


problem, it is a method that is immedi 
ately available and one that would 
quickly dispose of the stocks now in the 
hands of beekeepers or dealers. Thou 
sands of beekeepers crop was 
short the past season have sold out thei 
entire crop locally, leaving their custom 
ers without until the new crop is 
harvested. Those who purchase honey 
to keep their customers supplied until 
the new crop comes in are not only sta 
bilizing their local trade in honey, but 
also helping to bring about better prices 
and marketing conditions for next sea 
son. 


whose 


honey 
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THE Editor has just returned from a 


trip to portions of the West where hi 
attended meet 

Beekeeping ings of beekeep 

East and West ers in Iowa, Ne 
braska, Wyom 


ing, Montana, North Dakota, and Min 


nesota. These states include the Jarger 
portion of the great sweet-clover terri 
tory in which honey production on a 
large scale is developing rapidly. 


While beekeepers throughout the coun 
try have many characteristics in 
mon, such as intense 
work and an eagerness to accumulate as 


com 


enthusiasm in thei: 
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much information as possible upon every 
phase of beekeeping, as well as subjects 
related to beekeeping, there is a wide 
difference in the viewpoint in the various 
sections of the country. In an eastern 
beekeepers’ convention there are, as a 
rule, but few extensive producers. While 
there may be a few who produce as much 
as a car-load or more of honey annually, 
the majority are producers on a moderate 
seale, often carrying on honey produc 
tion in connection with some other work. 
Even those who produce enough honey 
to load one or more cars seldom mention 
honey in car-lots, since it is usually sold 
without being loaded in ears. At a meet 
ing of western beekeepers the majority 
may be car-load producers. These men 
talk in terms of ecar-loads of honey and 
measure their crop in that way because 
most of it is shipped to eastern markets 
in ear-load lots. At the meeting of the 
Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association at 
Thermopolis, Wyoming, January 7 to 9, 
nearly every member present produces 
honey in ear-load lots. 


As a rule, eastern beekeepers study 
the bees themselves more intensively 
than do the western beekeepers and are 
usually well informed on what has been 
termed ‘‘bee behavior.’’ But in doing 
so they are inclined to neglect the busi 
ness phases of the industry. On the other 
hand, the western beekeeper is intensely 
interested in the ‘‘business’’ end of bee 
keeping. He is looking for short euts in 
management, whereby he may operate a 
larger number of colonies, and for meth- 
ods of reducing his cost of operation in 
order that his business shall show a 
profit. In doing this he is inclined to 
neglect some of the smaller things in 
‘*bee behavior’’ that have a direct prac- 
tical application to his business. In other 
words, both eastern and western bee 
keepers would profit by an interchange 
of ideas if they could meet each other 
in greater numbers and talk over their 
problems. Bee journals are criticised by 
some for stressing too much the business 
phases of beekeeping and method for ex 
tensive honey production, and by others 
for publishing too much material on 
various phases of bee behavior, which 
the extensive producer may think has no 
practical application. Both are needed 
by both the extensive producer and the 
small producer. 


es & a 


THE two outstanding characteristics of 
a sweet-clover locality are the relative 
lateness 
of the be- 
begin 
ning of 
the main honev flow in relation to the 


6) Management in Sweet 
Clover Localities 
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building up of the colonies in the spring 
and the long duration of the honey flow, 
which in some cases continues until frost. 
In much of the sweet-clover territory, 
July and August are the principle honey 
months. 

The long period for building up pre- 
vious to the honey flow is quite an ad- 
vantage in the case of building up colo- 
nies from package bees purchased from 
the South. It also makes good winter- 
ing less essential than in localities where 
the honey flow begins a month earlier, 
thus making it necessary to bring the 
colonies through winter in good condi- 
tion in order that they may build up 
quickly for the earlier honey flow. Many 
keepers in the sweet-clover and al- 
falfa region have contended that bet- 
ter results are obtained by what an east- 
ern beekeeper would call poor wintering 
than by good wintering, since colonies 
that come through the winter in fine con 
dition build up to profitable strength 
too early. They point out that colonies 
that were greatly depleted during the 
winter are held back in the spring and 
thus arrive in better condition for the 
later honey flow. This together with the 
fact that there are more sunny days in 
winter than in the East is largely respon 
sible for many bees being wintered with 
out protection in the West. 

However, many beekeepers in the 
sweet-clover region are now giving sp¢ 
cial attention to good wintering in order 
to bring the colonies through in the hest 
possible condition, then dividing the 
colonies six or eight weeks previous to 
the beginning of the honey flow, making 
the division as nearly equal as possible 
and supplying the queenless portion with 
a young laying queen. In order to have 
bees and brood of all ages in each divi- 
sion, it is a common practice to move 
one division to another yard to prevent 
the older bees from returning to their 
old loeation. 

When the colonies have wintered well 
and this division is made at the right 
time, each division is in better condition 
to store a large crop of honey than the 
original colony would have been if left 
undivided and permitted to pass its peak 
sometime before the beginning of the 
honey flow. Some such plan is being 
adopted more and more by honey pro- 
ducers in the sweet-clover region. When 
inerease is not desired the colonies may 
be re-united in the fall, thus providing 
extra strong colonies for winter, and by 
killing the old queen the colonies are 
thus requeened annually. Such a plan 
should not be attempted in regions hav- 
ing an early honey flow, for there would 
not be time to build up both divisions. 

The other characteristic of the sweet- 
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clover region, the long honey flow, also 
ealls for a modification of management 
to fit the conditions. The problem of 
maintaining the strength of the colonies 
throughout a long honey flow is some- 
times a serious one, especially with Ital- 
ians, and many have worked out spe 
cial manipulations for doing this. 


o=—s A as 
THE problem of disposing of the rapid- 


ly inereasing crops of honey produced in 
the sweet-clover 


The Marketing region is one 
Problem that is upper 
most in the 


minds of the extensive honey producers 
of the West. The smaller population of 
the western states makes it necessary 
for most of the honey to be shipped to 
eastern markets. However, the per capita 
consumption of honey in the great honey- 
producing centers of the West is appar- 
ently many times that of the per capita 
consumption of honey in the East. Large 
quantities of honey are sold locally to 
consumers in 5 and 10 pound pails, as 
well as in 60-pound cans. In fact, the 
sale of honey in 60-pound cans for house 
hold use is quite common in that region 
when sales are made direct to the con 
sumer, and the great bulk of honey that 
passes through the hands of local dealers 
is put up in 5 and 10 pound pails. In 
North Dakota, where but little honey 
was consumed only a few years ago, 
large quantities of honey are now sold 
locally in this way. In many instances 
beekeepers who produce less than ecar- 
load lots report that their crop was put 
up in 5 and 10 pound pails and sold local 
ly to grocers in small towns. In many 
instances several hundred pails of honey 
are displayed in the window of a little 
country-town grocery in which an east- 
ern beekeeper would hardly think it 
worth while to attempt to sell any honey. 
In North Dakota, especially, most of the 
honey is sold in granulated form, having 
been packed in the 5 and 10 pound pails 
by the beekeeper, the honey being run 
direct from the honey tank into the pails 

Several explanations have been offer 
ed as to why more honey per capita is 
consumed in the Northwest than in the 
East. Some have attributed this to a 
lack of an abundance of fruit in this re- 
gion, while others think that climatic 
conditions have something to do with 
the appetite for honey, the theory being 
advanced in some eases that honey is a 
heat and energy producer, therefore eall- 
ed for in colder climates. As against 
this theory stands the stubborn fact that 
some of our southern states are great 
consumers of honey as well as other 
sweets. 
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No doubt the greatest factor in bring- 
ing about quantity consumption of hon- 
ey in regions of extensive commercial 
honey production is that everybody 
knows something about honey. The towns 
being comparatively small and honey 
production being one of the industries of 
the community, everybody has an oppor- 
tunity to know that honey is available 
in quantity, and the people soon learn of 
its good qualities as a food. Of course, 
the lower price of honey in producing 
centers that are far from eastern mar- 
kets also tends to increase consumption, 
but the fact that a grocery in a small 
western town is able to sell more honey 
in 5 and 10 pound pails in one year than 
a much larger grocery in the East would 
sell in five years should be a lesson for 
the eastern beekeeper. The problem of 
bringing honey to the attention of the 
consuming public in the East is, of 
course, more difficult than in the West, 
where beekeeping is recognized as one 
of the important industries of the com- 
munity; but there is no good reason why 
as much honey per capita should not be 
consumed in the East as in the great 
honey-producing states of the West ex 
cept that honey is not so well known. 


The bumper honey crop in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin the past season has no doubt 
resulted in doubling or trebling the con 
sumption of honey in those states. The 
great flood of honey could not help but 
attract the attention of the public. Hon 
ey was offered so freely that it has no 
doubt been brought to the attention of 
nearly every one in those states. If there 
had been some system by which the 
smaller lots of honey which were dumped 
on the market at ruinously low prices 
could have been bought up and properly 
distributed, no doubt even more honey 
could have been sold in those states this 
winter than has already been sold, and 
this without any price-cutting. Thus. 
while a bumper honey crop has great 
possibilities in bringing about publicity 
for honey, it has its danger of local price 
depression unless some system is worked 
out to prevent the dumping of too many 
small lots at low prices. 


A distinct advantage possessed by the 
honey producer in the great sweet clover 
region of the Northwest is the remark- 
able uniformity of his product from year 
to year. While the crop varies in quan- 
tity from season to season, there is less 
variation in the quality of the honey 
than in most localities. This makes it 
possible to load car after car of honey 
that runs practically uniform in color, 
body, and flavor, which would be difficult 
to do in other localities, and which is of 
great importance in marketing the prod 
uct. 
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A SEASON WITH J. L. BYER 
By cA. cA. Werner 


System of Management Employed by 
One of Canada’s Most Extensive Honey 


February, 1926 


7 
: bye 4 


ventilation 
to prevent rob 


This is not to be 
a fish story, nor yet 
a story of fisher- 
man’s luck. It sim- 


tate 
than 
bing. 

Mr. Byer bought 


ply explains how Producers this outfit as it is, 
Mr. Byer managed but he certainly 
his bees to harvest {Until recently Mr. J. L. Byer, of Mark made the best of it. 
a erop of 82.000 ham, Ontario, operated three groups of api- His son, Edwin. 

. a aries, these groups being widely separated, si itl his 
pounds of the fin- each group being operated as a unit. In this move d with 118 
est clover honey article Mr. Werner tells about the operation family and _house- 
from his 410 eolo- of one of these groups, the other two being jold furnishings to 


: , operated by others, but all three groups 
nies of bees at were under Mr. Byer’s supervision. By thus 
Binbrook in 1921. operating in different localities the chance 

It is certain that of a short crop from all the apiaries is re 
duced, but it must have kept the boss busy 


Binbrook to tak« 
charge of the out- 
fit. I myself arriv 


, it was not splendid to supervise all three groups. Such a dis ed on May 19. I 

‘ equipment that se tribution is probably necessary for best re was the hired man 

4 cured the 40-ton sults in large-scale operations in many re in this case, but 

ry) -rOD The type f gions unless it is found more profitable to since I was hired on 
on p- - pe 0 occupy less productive locations near-by.- Sint 3 as hired 0 

hive he used is lo- Editor. ] a sliding-seale ba- 

cally called the sis, and aimed at 

x ‘*McEvoy.’’ Its faults are numerous. It 100 pounds of honey per colony, I didn’t 


has nearly half an inch of bee-space be 
tween the ends of the frames and the 
hive wall. This space the bees frequent 


mind doing a few hours overtime. The 
410 colonies of bees, in five outyards, are 
located from one to nine miles from the 


i ly filled with burr-combs and honey. The residence and central extracting plant 
° bee-space being below, the lower edge of in the village. They are visited by 
the super is brought in contact with the means of Fords—a touring car and a 
projections of the top-bars, resulting in ton truck. 
the lower frames often being lifted with First Work in the Spring 


the super, and in dropping back the light 
top-bars are liable to be split and the 


Unpacking, clipping queens, sorting 
combs, washing tanks and extractor, and 


bees excited. Being approximately a_ treating six colonies that had American 
foot in each dimension and only the foul brood, took the greater portion of 
- equivalent of an eight-frame Langstroth the time between May 19 and June 7. 
super, the hive resembled a New York On June 7 we had rain, and so utilized 
sky-seraper when the crop was on, and the time rendering some old diseased 


But the event which caused me 
remember June 7 was a visit from 


the tins used to close the space at the combs. 
ends of the top-bars did more to facili- to 














Home of J. Il 


Byer and headquarters for his extensive operation of apiaries. 
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the former owner of the bees. I have 
often thought over what he said that 
morning. It was something like this: 
**Chances don’t look very good this 
year. We are having too much cold and 
damp weather. We should be getting a 
honey flow now, with all the bloom there 
is, but there’s not a thing coming in. I 
have had to feed two or three of my 
yards. If this weather continues much 
longer the bees will starve to death.’’ 
Effect of Heavy Feeding Previous Fall 
Although conditions at that time did 
not look too favorable, yet I noted that 
Mr. Byer’s bees had required no feeding. 
They had been given an abundance of 
feed the previous fall, and they had 
nearly all of necessity been given a sec 
ond brood-chamber of dark worker 
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Swarm Control 

Keeping down swarming made us a 
great deal of work. Queens had been 
clipped and room had been given, but 
this was not sufficient. After June 9, in 
looking over colonies, we began putting 
an excluder over each brood-chamber, 
making sure that the queen was beneath 
it. It was our aim to look through the 
brood-chamber every ten days after the 
excluders had been put on. Because of 
rain, muddy roads, or lack of empty su- 
pers, this was not always possible. But 
had it been followed to the letter, there 
would have been no swarming. As it 
was, there were only about a dozen 
swarms among the 410 colonies. 

In looking through the brood-cham- 
bers this is what we did: (1) Look for 








One of J. L 


combs, closely spaced to induce the 
queen to come up and fill them with 
brood. The dandelion honey flow, dur 
ing which queens had been clipped, had 


given them some stimulation; and on 


June 7, good prospects or poor prospects, 


Mr. Byer’s colonies were strong and in 
a healthy condition, ready for whatever 
honey flow might come. 

My notes for the remainder of June 
follows: June 9, bees working 
fine. June 10, bees working hard all day. 
June 15, most colonies have four stories. 
June 23, I took off first honey in order 
to get more super room. Looking over 
these notes, we see that, once the flow be 
gan, the bees were given supers 
rapidly, thus giving lots of room early 
in the season. 


are as 


very 


Se 
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Byer's apiaries at the beginning of the honey flow 


queen-cells. All queen-cells were pinch 
ed off with thumb and finger, or at least 
mutilated in some way. When there 
were only eggs in the cells we considered 
that the colony ‘‘morale’’ did not suf 
fer. The bees would work just as hard 
as ever after we gave the colony its 
treatment provided the queen-cells were 
not too far advanced. (2) When the 
brood-chamber was fairly well filled with 
brood we removed three frames of sealed 
brood, shaking them in front of the 
hive to make certain that the queen re 
mained below. In place of the three 
frames of sealed brood we put three good 
empty dark combs into the brood-cham 
ber, sandwiching them between frames 
of brood. The excluder was then replaced 
on the brood-chamber. (3) The three 
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lightest frames were removed from the 
top super and the three frames of sealed 
brood put in their place. If there were 
queen-cells in the top story from brood 
previously raised into it these were also 
cut; for with the poor-fitting supers and 
bent or missing tins, any virgins emerg- 
ing would mate and begin to lay in the 
supers, or a swarm might issue. (4) The 
combs heaviest with honey were then ar- 
ranged in the upper supers, while a full 
super or super and a half with empty 
combs was always left next to the brood 
chamber, a new super of empty combs 
being given if required. 

The reasons for this procedure were: 
(1) To remove young bees from the 
brood-nest; (2) to induce, by means of 
the raised brood, the storing of honey in 
the upper supers; (3) to give the queen 
plenty of room in the brood-nest to lay, 
and (4) to provide room for the storage 
of honey. 

Removing Queen and Leaving Ripe 

Queen-celi 

Sometimes if sealed queen-cells were 
found a nucleus of three frames would 
be taken from the colony, and one 
queen-cell left them to requeen the co! 
ony. In other cases, where the swarm 
ing fever had been developed, four or 
five frames of brood might be raised. Oc- 
casionally the old queen was killed, and 
only one of the queen-cells left. 

If, on the other hand, the colony was 
weak, no brood would be raised, and 
probably no more room given. It was 
the rule to leave weak colonies packed 
until the main honey flow. In some 
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eases this advantage of additional heat 
enabled them to catch up in strength 
with the stronger ones. 

Supply of Supers Exhausted 

For the 410 colonies we had only 1100 
supers, an average of 2% supers for 
2ach colony. These proved to be far too 
few, and although we extracted honey 
just as soon as we dared, we could not 
work fast enough to keep the bees sup- 
plied with room. All the foundation, 
some 400 pounds, and all empty supers, 
disappeared in a short time after the 
need for more room became apparent. 
The foundation was fully drawn, it 
seemed, in no time. The supers and 
foundation both being of odd-size, it was 
impossible to have a rush order filled by 
any supply house. So we kept on with 
our system of extracting and returning 
wet combs, just as fast as the girls in 
the extracting plant could empty them. 

Each time we went to the yards the 
supers were plugged with honey. After 
using all the supers that had been emp- 
tied we would go home with our load of 
honey, lamenting that many colonies 
were loafing because we could not work 
fast enough to give room to store all the 
honey. Those were busy days! 

Talk of a land flowing with milk and 
honey! The honey surely flowed when 
we tore down the supers plugged with 
honey. Tearing away brace-combs and 
burr-combs built in corners and wide bee- 
spaces caused little rivulets of sweetness 
on the ground. 

I did feel sorry for the bees, poor crea 
tures! Because of the poor hive construc- 

















After the season’s work in the apiary the boys go to the northern woods on a hunting trip. 
Edwin Byer, son of J. L, Byer, second from left, 
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tion we couldn’t use escapes and every 
comb had to be brushed. And the way 
the bees were rolled around in the prod- 
uct of their own labor seemed almost a 
erime. As one pulled up the first fat 
dripping comb the bees came up, too, 
half drowned, fully drowned, or miss- 
ing. 

Extracting Stopped by Lack of Con- 

tainers 

By July 15 we estimated that a quar 
ter of the crop (15,000 pounds) had been 
harvested. As if the shortage of supers 
were not enough, we now began to run 
short of containers. This, of course, 
made our storage space seem much too 
small. But after three unsuccessful trips 
to the flag station four miles distant for 
containers, they arrived, and operations 
were again resumed. It was at this stage 
that most of our dozen swarms came out. 

We continued extracting, and each 
time we went to the yard we took back 
a load of empty supers of wet combs, 
to be placed on the hives. But instead 
of drying them the bees filled them with 
more honey. 

That was the finest honey flow I have 
ever seen. As soon as the alsike quit 
yielding the alfalfa began. We had in 
tended moving to buckwheat, some twen 
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vast difference between the quality of 
alfalfa honey and that of buckwheat 
honey, we decided that far away fields 
were not so fair as those at home. A 
note dated August 15 reads: ‘‘Bees rob 
badly today for first time.’’ This was 
evidence that the flow was falling off. 

Since I was taking up other work, I 
found it necessary to leave Binbrook on 
Sept. 24. At that time there was still 
more honey to be extracted. And in a 
‘*harvest-home’’ letter Mr. Byer wrote 
me that the final crop figure was 82,000 
pounds, or 200 pounds per ‘colony, spring 
count. 

As I look back over that season I can 
not help thinking how much would have 
been gained by having more supers. Mr. 
Byer estimated that the colonies would 
easily have stored an average of one 
more super if they had had the room. In 
other words, he lost 12,000 pounds of 
honey, which was then selling at lle per 
pound. But Mr. Byer looked at the 82, 
000 pounds rather than the 12,000. 

Mr. Byer admits that it would have 
been much more pleasant to work with 
good standard equipment. But this sea- 
son showed again in Mr. Byer’s case 
that the maximum crop can be secured, 
even with poor equipment, and I have 
told you how he did it. 








ty miles distant, but sinee there is a Nanticoke, Ontario, Canada. 
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That was a unique By J. E. Crane want that would 
dream that the ; ‘ y : ; consume all the 
king of Egypt had Plain, Simple, and Practical Directions surplus of the good 
nearly four thou- for Solving a Difficult Problem in years. Joseph pro- 
sand years ago. He ‘Beekeeping ceeded to give the 
dreamed that he king some good ad- 
saw seven fat, sleck kine come up out vice as to the best way to meet the situ 
of the river, and then seven poor, ation. 
serawny kine come up, and these poor Now, what was true of Egyptian agri 


kine ate the fat kine, but were none the 
fatter for it. Then he saw seven ears 
of well-filled grain come up, such as 
every farmer likes to see, and then seven 
lean blasted with the east wind, 
ate that were well filled. 

And Pharaoh ealled all the magicians 
and wise men of Egypt together to in- 
terpret his dream; but not one could do 
it. Finally he heard Hebrew 
slave who had been thrown into prison, 
and sent for him. Joseph (for that was 
his name) shaved himself, put on the 
best suit of clothes he could get, and 
stood before the king; and he was able 
to interpret the dream. The dream, said 
he, is one. The seven fat, well-favored 
kine and the well-filled ears represent 
seven years of plenty; and the seven 
poor kine and the seven blasted ears 
stood for seven years of poor crops and 


ears, 


those 


of a poor 


culture so long age is true of agriculture 
today the world over to a greater or less 
extent. There may be one year of plenty 
and another of drouth or floods; 
of abundanee and of 
locusts. 
The Fat and Lean Years in Brekeeping 
What is true of agriculture in a gen 
eral way is especially true of beekeeping 
We have years of plenty and years of 


seasons 


seasons blight and 


short erops or even famine. One year 
may give us a bumper erop, but the 
very next none at all, and it may be the 
bees may even have to be fed to keep 
them from starving. 

What ean be done about it is 4 ques.. 
tion that often comes to an extensive 
beekeeper. One thing is certain: he can 


not change the seasons though he bom 
bard the heavens with explosives. With 
all our modern inventions and improve- 
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ments, I know of no better way to over- 
come the lean ill-favored kine today 
than to follow the advice that Joseph 
guve to Egypt’s king so many years ago. 
He told him to lay up a surplus during 
the years of superabundance to tide over 
the years of famine. We need not store 
our honey as the Egyptians stored their 
grain, but we can change it into money 
and the banks will care for it for us. 

Big Crop Brought Ruin to Beekeeper 

| had a friend, a beekeeper, who, I 
fear, did not, read his Bible very care 
fully. At any rate, he did not follow 
the advice of Joseph. (By the way, that 
old book contains a lot of mighty inter 
esting reading.) My friend had a very 
unusual season. It seemed almost ag 
though it rained honey where his bees 
were located that year. He had, I be- 
lieve, a whole earload of honey and he 
sold it for a good price. He had never 
had so much before in all his life. 

Did he put a part of it by for a year 
of scarcity? It seems not. 

If what bees he had could give such 
results, why should not two or three 
times as many give him a fortune? So 
he invested his surplus in hives and more 
and more bees until his money was well 
nigh exhausted. Then the lean, ill-fa 
vored kine rose up out of the river or 
the air or the ground to mock him. He 
had hundreds of colonies on his hands 
without honey enough for winter, or 
money with which to buy sugar; and, so 
far as I could learn, the most of his bees 
starved to death and he went out of the 
beekeeping industry. It makes me feel 
sad as I think about it today. 

Lean Colonies Eat Profits from Strong 

There is another lesson we may learn 
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from this dream story. Supposing that 
we call all our colonies kine, what pro 
portion are fat kine and what per cent 
are lean kine, ever ready to eat up our 
fat kine? Some years ago I was talking 
with a very extensive and successful 
beekeeper from the state of New York, 
when he inquired of me what per cent of 
my colonies in average years were non- 
productive. He said that, so far as he 
could figure, about twelve per cent gave 
him no profit; so that, while he kept 
about 1200 colonies, he kept 144 at a loss, 
for he received no profit for the labor 
and other expenses he had laid out on 
them. So the lean kine ate up the prof 
its of his fat kine. I had to confess that 
I was not far behind him. Bad winter- 
ing, queenlessness, drone-layers, or fail- 
ing queens, gave me too many lean kine. 
True, [ could often build up these weak 
colonies by taking brood from the strong 
ones and giving to the weak ones; but 
this is many times a clear case of the 
lean kine eating up the fat kine. 
Remedy for Unproductive Colonies 
There is just one cheerful thing about 
these lean kine: we may reduce their 
number by conducting our business with 
greater skill and care. I have inspected 
yards of bees in which it looked as 
though nearly all the colonies would 
prove to be lean kine. If we lose ten 
out of a hundred, the loss does not seem 
to be great; but when we take one hun 
dred out of a thousand we feel our loss, 
for we have spent a lot of time and 
labor on them, to say nothing of the 
honey they have consumed, and the loss 
will go a long way in eating up the prof 
its of the productive colonies. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
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EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD TREATMENT 


The next step in 
the progress of 
treatment (XXX 
VIII, p. 8) was 
brought out by the 
receipt of a letter 
from a New York beekeeper who report 
ed that, having a large number of colo- 
nies diseased, he was unable to shake 
them all but merely requeened them and 
was greatly pleased to find about 95 per 
eent of the colonies thus left without a 
trace of the disease at the close of a verv 
light buckwheat flow.’’ In discussing this 


.ease, Doctor Miller reviews the prob- 


able reasoning of Alexander and says: 
‘*But it is just possible that there is 
little or no chance for conveying the 
disease from a cell that is sealed, and 
that eight or ten days’ queenlessness 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips ; 
Why This Disease Behaves Differently se just - we oe 
in Different Localities and Under Dif- — a eee 


will serve the pur- 


there be not too 


ferent Management much cleaning up 
(Continued from January issue.) 


to do, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that even less than 
eight or ten days may answer, when we 
take into account * * * the fact 
that a number of my colonies that were 
mildly affected cured themselves with- 
out any interference on my part.’’ 
Reports now began to come to the 
journals from beekeepers who had used 
methods based on the treatment suggest- 
ed by Alexander, some of them having 
used some form of the method even be- 
fore the publication of Alexander’s ar- 
ticle in 1905. In these reports, the pe- 
riod of queenlessness is variously stated 
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as from ten to twenty-seven days. 

In an article appearing March 1, 1910 
(XXXVIII, p. 141), a Pennsylvania bee- 
keeper who had been using the Alexan- 
der treatment severely criticises Doctor 
Miller for misstating the method. This 
article is of no value except for the il- 
luminating reply of Doctor Miller, from 
which the following is quoted: ‘‘I gave 
as the Alexander treatment, page 760, to 
let the colony be queenless three weeks 
and then give it a laying queen. And 
now I have the very humiliating confes- 
sion to make, that, until I began writing 
this paragraph, I didn’t know that in 
giving the résumé of the Alexander 
treatment quoted by you, I had in 
the least misrepresented the said treat- 
ment, and turned to page 1125, 1905, to 
quote Mr. Alexander’s own words about 
giving a laying queen. (I think I had 
never before given his own words in 
quotation marks.) What was my amaze- 
ment to find that, instead of ‘‘laying’’ 
the word was ‘‘virgin’’; I had read it 
over a number of times (twice at least 
after reading your article), but each 
time thinking ‘‘laying’’ as I read ‘‘ vir- 
gin,’’ discovering my error only when I 
went to make a direct quotation with 
the proper quotation marks. * * * I 
ean only say that I am exceedingly sorry 
for the blunder, and express my thanks 
to you for calling attention to it.’’ 

It is thus evident that, in modifying 
the recommendations of Alexander, Doc- 
tor Miller did not do this intentionally. 
It is equally evident that, even before he 
found out that he had made¢ a mistake, 
he had already seen that-so long a pe- 
riod of queenlessness is unnecessary in 
some cases, for, as shown above, he knew 
that in certain cases colonies will elean 
up without a period of queenlessness and 
in other cases even ten days is unneces- 
sary. It is thus evident that this ‘‘blun- 
der’? was a most happy one, without 
which advance in this subject might have 
been much less rapid. 


Without entering into a discussion of 
all the reported successes and failures 
with the treatment of European foul 
brood which appeared during this year 
in the bee journals, it is worth while to 
follow the experience of Doctor Miller 
further during the following year. In 
Gleanings in Bee Culture for August 1, 
1910, he states: ‘‘ Best clover flow I ever 
knew till drouth cut it short July 10.’’ 
On September 1, he makes the following 
illuminating comment on European foul 
brood: ‘‘Early this year my colonies ap- 
peared clean of foul brood; later it ap- 
peared in some colonies. Doctor Phil- 
lips says that the usual thing is for it 
to appear early and then disappear. That 
looks as if my bees had got the disease 
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again from surrounding apiaries. 
* Colonies in general were very strong, 
and stored as I never knew bees to store 
before, until the terrible drouth stopped 
them.’’ From our present knowledge, it 
is quite clear why in this case the dis- 
ease appeared late in the season and not 
early. ' 

In an article giving his experience 
with the disease that year (XXXVIII, p. 
649) he states that, as he had through 
error reduced the time of queenlessness 
to twenty days, ‘‘As that succeeded, my 
chief effort this year was to see whether 
another ten days might not be cut out. 
So in many cases I destroyed or removed 
the queen, and at the same time gave to 
the colony a virgin.’’ Just as good re- 
sults were obtained even with this short- 
ened period. This year there was a good 
honey flow. 

Doctor Miller now records for the first 
time an experiment in placing the adult 
bees on drawn combs with one frame con- 
taining honey, liberating the queen just 
as soon as the bees were in the hive. This 
is, so far as the author is aware, the first 
record of the use of this method. The 
colony so treated was very weak and 
the disease returned later, although the 
first lot of brood was clean. 

In the December 1 issue (XXXVIII, 
p- 753) Doetor Miller gives his theory 
that the disease is transmitted chiefly, if 
not solely, through the feeding of in- 
fected material by the nurse bees. We 
are not at this time concerned with the 
method of transmission. In the same 
article he tells of an experiment in cag- 
ing the queen for a period of six days, 
which experiment he tried after August 
1, when we would expect little of the 
disease to be present and when we would 
further expect that the simplest treat- 
ment might be successful. He does, 
however, in this article strongly lean to 
a period of less than ten days as being 
enough for the cleaning up of the disease. 

The subsequent record of European 
foul brood in this apiary is briefly given 
in Doctor Miller’s book.* The season of 
1913 was the best ever experienced by 
him; and in spite of that about one- 
fourth of the colonies were slightly in- 
fected. In 1914 less than five per cent 
showed diseased larvae. In this book is 
briefly given the development of Doctor 
Miller’s modification of the Alexander 
treatment; but certain useful details are 
lacking, so it seems best to give quota 
tions from his journal articles. 

Comparison of ‘‘Localities’’ 

A discussion the successive steps 

in the treatment of European foul brood 


of 


*Miller, OC. C. 1915. Fifty Years Among the 
Bees. 320 pp. The A. I. Root Co., Medina. 
Ohio. 
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up to this point is incomplete without a 
discussion of the necessity for the dif- 
ferences in the treatments used by Mr. 
Alexander and Doctor Miller. To under- 
stand this, it is desirable that we exam- 
ine the methods of beekeeping of the 
two men and the regions in which they 
operated. Alexander was located at 
Delanson, Schenectady County, New 
York, on the edge of the best buckwheat 
region of the state. E. R. Root said of 
this region in 1909, in the preface to the 
compilation of Alexander’s writings, 
that the location of this apiary was ‘‘one 
of the finest, if not the finest, buckwheat 
bee-ranges in the United States. * * 
Then the locality is remarkable for the 
large number of asters which probably 
furnish almost as much nectar as the 
buckwheat itself. While the white- 
honey harvest along in June and July 
ean not be considered anything remark- 
able, yet when it is supplemented by the 
buckwheat and aster bloom one can form 
some idea of the possibilities from keep- 
ing so many colonies in one location.’’ 

Alexander was not far from the Mo- 
hawk Valley, where European foul brood 
was first identified, but where it has 
done much less damage than in the 
counties farther south. He kept a large 
number of colonies in one apiary, be- 
lieving that it would be profitable to 
have 1000 in one apiary, but never ex- 
ceeding about 750. The hive used by 
him was shorter than the Langstroth 
hive, making the brood-nests smaller. It 
is evident that during the spring, when 
European foul brood makes its appear- 
ance and does its damage, the colonies 
in this apiary would not be especially 
strong. Under these circumstances it 
would take longer for the bees to clean 
out the dead larvae than would be need- 
ed where the colonies are up to full 
strength for the period. In one of his 
articles in Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Alexander rather complains against the 
white clover honey-flow as interfering 
with his plans for getting the bees ready 
for the buckwheat harvest. 


Doctor Miller, on the other hand, was 
located at Marengo, Illinois, in one of 
the finest of the white clover locations 
in the country. In some of his writings 
he has expressed regret at not having 
as good a location as he would wish, but 
the soil conditions, rainfall, temperature 
and other conditions seem to point to 
this as a good location for nectar secre- 
tion from white and alsike clover. At 
any rate, these plants were for years his 
main dependence. He was, however, ap 
parently on the edge of the good terri- 
tory, and only a few miles to the west 
European foul brood has been present for 
a considerable time. He was also a little 
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too far south for optimum nectar secre- 
tion from these clovers. The fact must 
be added that Doctor Miller was one of 
the most skilled beekeepers in the United 
States, his skill being manifest in his 
ability to get his colonies up to full 
strength before the clover secretion be- 
gan. The colonies of bees in this apiary 
were far stronger than those in the hands 
of less-skilled beekeepers elsewhere. It 
will thus be seen that at the time that 
European foul brood made its appear- 
ance the colonies in this apiary were in 
the finest possible shape to throw it off. 

It was pointed out at some length that 
in 1909, when the disease was first defi- 
nitely identified in this apiary, the crop 
was a total failure, resulting in a weak- 
ened condition of the colonies. He re- 
cords having seen diseased or dead lar- 
vae for several years before the epidem- 
ic. In 1910 there was a good honey flow, 
and while we are ready to grant to Doc- 
tor Miller an ability to clean up the dis- 
ease by the methods practiced, the 
amount of the disease was beyond doubt 
reduced and almost entirely eliminated 
by the character of the season. He point- 
ed out that the disease did not appear 
in 1910 until after the honey flow was 
brought to a close, a fact which he then 
erroneously attributed to the spread of 
the disease from adjacent apiaries. Un- 
der the conditions of the natural honey 
flows, and considering the great skill of 
this beekeeper, we are quite prepared 
now to believe that a shorter time will 
serve for the cleaning up of the 4ead 
brood under such management. 

Not only may the divergence in the 
results of Alexander and Doctor Miller 
be fully explained by these differences 
in the conditions of the bees at this criti- 
eal period, but the failures or successes 
of other beekeepers in trying these and 
other treatments are equally explained 
by differences in the strength of colo- 
nies. The number of bees in a colony 
that one beekeeper may eall ‘‘strong’’ 
might constitute a weak or mediocre col- 
ony to another and better beekeeper. 


The California Outbreak 


In 1909 European foul brood broke out 
in the San Joaquin Valley, California, or 
at least samples of this disease were 
then for the first time received by the 
Bureau of Entomology. To understand 
the progress of the disease in this state 
and the remedies applied it is necessary 
that the beekeeping conditions be re- 
viewed briefly. In the San Joaquin Val- 
ley at that time the chief source of nec- 
tar was alfalfa, a honey crop which 
comes relatively late in the season. There 
was then in that region a shortage of 
early sources. With changes in agricul 
ture in the valley, earlier sources have 
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come into prominence, especially decidu- 
ous and citrus fruit blossoms. The dis- 
ease soon spread through central and 
southern California. In the southern 
part of the state the chief sources of 
nectar were, at that time, the sages and 
the other plants of the chaparral region. 
These begin blooming freely during May 
if conditions are favorable, which is 
relatively about as early in the season as 
white clover in the East. There has 
been in later years a great development 
of beekeeping in the citrus region of 
southern California, but the beekeepers 
seemingly had at that time not taken 
full advantage of this earliest source. 
Secretion from chaparral sources de- 
pends largely on rainfall, and crop fail- 
ures in this section are not uncommon. 


It is also necessary that we consider 
the particular years when European foul 
brood spread so rapidly in California. 
Reports in the bee-journals for the year 
indicate not more than half a honey crop 
for the state and in some sections none 
at all. One beekeeper in the San Joa- 
quin valley (Gleanings, XXXVII, p. 509) 
reports little better than half a crop, 
with none in some sections, due to losses 
from European foul brood. In 1910 the 
southern part of the state had one of the 
poorest years recorded for that section. 
There were abundant rains in some sec- 
tions in December, 1909, and the total 
rainfall for the winter was fair, but the 
rain was badly distributed for stimulat- 
ing the sages. During this year Euro- 
pean foul brood made its appearance 
south of the Tehachapi “Mountains in 
the sage region and attracted consider- 
able attention. No definite reports have 
been found from the central valleys of 
the state, but it may be assumed that if 
the crop had been good there that this 
fact would have been stated as an ex- 
ception for the state. 


The progress in treating European foul 
brood in California is not recorded in 
the bee journals with the completeness 
which one might wish, but in 1917 the 
author had the opportunity of traveling 
in the state and of learning what the 
beekeepers had been doing in the way 
of control. It may be stated that there 
was in 1917 much confusion in the minds 
of beekeepers and even inspectors re- 
garding proper diagnosis, and a corre- 
sponding divergence of opinion as to the 
applicability of various treatments. To 
understand the California European foul 
brood situation, it is necessary to know 
something of the practices of the bee- 
keepers of the region. It may be stated 
without disparagement to the beekeep- 
ers of the state that they probably give 
their bees less attention during the part 
of the year outside the honey flow than 
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do the beekeepers of any other part of 
the country. This is due to the mildness 
of the winters in the state, but it is evi- 
dent that better care would greatly in- 
crease the honey crops and lead to bet- 
ter European foul brood control. It is 
not an uncommon practice for a bee- 
keeper to leave his bees as soon as the 
crop is off, housing them in a single hive- 
body with scant stores, and scarcely to 
see them again until the opening of the 
main honey flow of the following sea- 
son. Many colonies in all parts of the 
state are not up to more than half- 
strength at the beginning of the best 
honey flows of the year. 

A complete understanding of the 
European foul brood situation in the 
state is impossible until one knows the 
type of disease often encountered. Be- 
cause of the neglect of the bees after the 
active season is past, and because many 
beekeepers make no attempt to rid their 
apiaries completely of the disease, it is 
quite common to find in the state cases 
of European foul brood in an advanced 
stage, in which larvae die after sealing, 
with the characteristic rubbery scales of 
that stage. This condition has been de- 
described and explained by Sturtevant 
in New York, and the same condition 
prevails in many infected apiaries in 
California.* In this advanced stage, due 
to the neglect of the disease and of the 
bees, there is often some difficulty in ap- 
plying the treatments which are appli- 
cable to the earlier stages, such as Doc- 
tor Miller encountered. This led to the 
belief of many beekeepers that the find- 
ings of Doctor Miller were of little value 
to California conditions. 

While all the methods advocated in 
the East had been tried, it was then the 
rather general belief that these were 
not applicable to California conditions. 
It was found that most beekeepers were 
following the practice that had been giv- 
en by West as early as 1899 of placing 
the infected brood above a queen-ex- 
eluder, the queen being placed below. In 
not all cases was a young queen given 
the colony, and not in all cases was the 
treatment successful. It seemed to be 
the general opinion of the beekeepers 
that this method was the best for the 
conditions found in the state. There 
were, however, other beekeepers who 
were insistent that the best way to treat 
the disease is to ‘‘feed it out.’’ The ob- 
vious result of this is that the colonies 
are so strengthened that they are able 
to rid themselves of the disease. 


™” 





*Sturtevant, A. P., 1923. The relation of 
Bacillus alvei to the confusing symptoms in 
European foul brood. Read at Apiculture sec- 
tion, Association of Economic Entomologists, 
Dec., and published in Jr. Econ. Ent., 1924, 

(To be continued.) 
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ORIGIN OF THE RACES OF BEES 


The small Egyp- 
tian bee, isolated 


By Phillip J. Baldensperger 


hives and apiaries. 
In the maritime 


in lower Egypt for Many Racial Characteristics Can Be plains the sunburnt 


many thousands of 
years, can thrive 
only in the irri- 
gated parts of the Nile where soy beans, 
lupines, and sulla, the Egyptian trefoil, 
are largely grown. Surrounded on all 
sides by sandy deserts, the bee has 
grown to be a fixed race, but this does 
not give it the right to be called a 
primitive race. 

For centuries the Egyptians had kept 
their bees in elongated hives prepared 
from the sticky mud of the Nile mixed 
with bits of straw. The dough, so to 
speak, is rolled out on the ground to 
form a big cake about an inch and a 
half thick. When this cake is about the 
size the beekeeper wishes it to be, he 
takes a wooden cylinder around which 
he joins the lengthwise edges which he 
rolls together till the joining disappears. 
He now pulls out the cylinder and leaves 
his tube hives, about a yard in length, 
to dry in the warm Egyptian sunshine. 
At swarming time the bees are hived in 
the tube after the interior has been rub- 
bed with orange leaves or some other 
aromatic plant to attract the bees. Both 
ends are stopped with mud stoppers, and 
a flight-hole is made in one of the stop- 
pers. The hives as seen about the vil- 
lages in the Delta are piled up in four to 
five layers like cordwood. Several hun- 
dred hives are thus put up like a solid 
wall and fixed up in a solid mass to hin- 
der vermin of all kinds from seeking 
food and shelter about the apiary. About 
the top, thick layers of palm leaves are 
spread as a protection against the fear- 
ful rays of the sun. 

The ancient practice of carrying hives 
up and down the Nile has been kept up 
till the end of the last century. 

Through the long isolation in a warm 
climate, where winter is hardly worth 
mentioning, and where flowers may grow 
all the year round, the Egyptian bees 
long ago abandoned the habits of bees 
living in colder climates, dependent on 
an accumulated reserve of winter stores 
in the hives. The cross disposition of 
the Egyptian bees is due to the numer- 
ous enemies which try to take away the 
honey so parsimoniously stored up. Like 
their Egyptian owners, the bees are in- 
fluenced by the climate and can not see 
why they need to work faster when they 
are sure the fields will give them fresh 
nectar throughout the year. 

Type ot Apiary Influences Disposition of 
Bees 
In Palestine there are two kinds of 


Traced Back to Influences of the 
Environment great resemblance 


clay hives bear a 


to those in Egypt. 
They are, however, shorter, and at least 
twice the diameter, yet cylindrical in 
form. They are likewise piled up in 
three or four layers and covered with 
palm leaves, where they are found about 
Gaza and the maritime villages, or else 
they are protected from the rays of the 
sun by a kind of thatchwork made of 
stalks of dura (sorghum) or wheat 
stalks. In the apiaries in more elevated 
regions, in the mountains of Judea or 
Galilee, the hives are made of elay, 
somewhat pear-shaped, and baked in 
ovens. The pointed part contains the 
flight-hole, and the back part is stopped 
with concave plates of the same mate- 
rial, and closed with clay and cowdung. 
Here the hives are put in arches of solid 
masonry which protects them from sun 
and rain. The face of the whole surface 
in the apiary of a careful owner is well 
smeared with clay to keep away geckos 
and lizards, which abound in Palestine 
as elsewhere. Their absolute seclusion 
and undisturbed position for at least 
11% months in the year have given the 
Palestinian bee a special disposition 
never to attack passersby if not trou- 
bled. As a boy of ten years, when trying 
to escape the threats of an usher ia 
Zion’s school, the author jumped on top 
of an arched Palestine apiary, and 
jumped in front of the archaic hives. 
The aroused bees gave a few stings— 
probably his first acquaintance with 
stings, though certainly not the last. Hor- 
nets (Vespa crabro), wasps, and bee- 
eaters (Merops apiaster) swarm about 
the hives in summer. The approach or 
disturbance of these enemies renders the 
bees very nervous, which also accounts 
for their stinging inclination. 

In the old Saracenic castle, built 
about the so-called pools of Solomon, 
which are the reservoirs of water for the 
temple services in Jerusalem, bees were 
kept in these same typical beehive arches 
of Judea. The bees were shared by dif- 
ferent parties—by Christian Arabs liv- 
ing in Bethlehem, by Moslem or Moham- 
medan Arabs living in the village of 
Urtasse, and by the author’s father, 
Henry Baldensperger, living in Jerusa- 
lem. There were several hundred hives 
placed under a dozen or more arches. All 
flight-holes of the hives opened toward 
the courtyard. An old but solid gate 
was the only entrance, which was guard 
ed by shadirma, Turkish gensdarmes, or 
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mounted policemen. Horses were kept 
in vaults inside the castle, but never a 
complaint was heard of the bees sting- 
ing the horses, and the bees and horses, 
the latter generally disliked by bees, 
lived on friendly or rather indifferent 
terms. Horses do not eat honey, and 
bees can do nothing with straw or bar- 
ley, so there were never any controver- 
sies. Bees learned perfectly to fly over 
the walls, some thirty to forty feet high, 
to go for the nectar from the hills about 
Bakoosh and Karaweesh, or in the direc- 
tion of St. George’s asylum, on which 
hills thyme abounds. As much as the 
orange-blossom odor influenced the bees 
in and around Jaffa, so much did the 
thyme blossom calm the same bees when 
brought up in summer to the thyme har- 
vest. 


As long as the author lived in and 
about Jaffa, during the years 1883 to 
1892, bees were seen coming from the 
surrounding villages, flying for a dis- 
tance of four miles at least in search of 
nectar. Did the odor or the tumbled-over 
buildings influence the bees? Cactus 
(Opuntia cummunis), sage, lavender of 
the mountains, the dwarf acacia (Pros- 
opis), which grows in all fields, yield 
plenty of nectar. Honey comes in slow- 
ly, but sometimes as much as 22 pounds 
of orange nectar was registered in a 
single day in April. 


The Palestine bee flora can be called 
excellent from the ancient Dan to near 
Beersheba, where the dry desert of Judah 
begins. Along all wadies, or river-beds, 
the Viter agnus castus, a beautiful shrub 
with violet flowers growing on a high 
stalk, gives plenty of nectar. Two char- 
acteristics of this honey distinguish it 
from other honey: when freshly extract- 
ed the taste and odor are so nauseous 
that headaches were not infrequent in 
its environs, though this disappears 
wholly after a week; and the honey, in 
spite of the warm summers, granulates 
to such an extent that a customer once 
complained to the author that he had 
‘fordered honey, not wax.’’ 


Wax-moths abound wherever careless 
beekeeping is going on, and to some ex- 
tent they are a real blessing where ecare- 
less beekeepers exist, since they destroy 
every particle of unoccupied comb, giv- 
ing a guarantee that any infectious dis- 
ease is destroyed. That wax-moths might 
become carriers of bee diseases, as recent- 
ly announced in some French papers, is 
so rare at all events that after 45 years 
of extensive beekeeping with hundreds 
of colonies in Palestine, north Africa, 
and in the south of France, the Balden- 
sperger Brothers have never encountered 
a single case. This shows how slight is 
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the danger that the moths might carry 
the disease. 

As we approach the rocky slopes of 
the Lebanon range, where the Syrian bee 
lives, the material used for hives is again 
that which is easily obtainable on the 
spot. Wicker-work baskets are used in 
the elongated forms, about the same 
size as the hives used in Palestine. The 
hives are also piled up in layers, both 
ends closed with wicker-work stoppers, 
and the pyramid of hives covered over 
with boards or branches. 

Why Eastern Races Readily Find Their 
Own Hives 

Hives with their flight-holes so close 
together have not been known to con- 
fuse the workers on their daily trips, nor 
do virgin queens mistake other hives for 
their own. Modern beekeepers, and es- 
pecially such as raise many queens, have 
employed all kinds of devices, such as 
painting the fronts of the hives differ- 
ent colors or with circles and squares, to 
guide the virgins returning from their 
nuptial or wedding-flights back to their 
own hives. A bee flying out individually 
takes its bearings in such a short time 
that it is almost impossible for us to 
perceive it. Our huge brain and our 
great eyes in comparison with the tiny 
brain and eyes of the bees, can not be 
compared. Bees may or may not see the 
circles or squares painted in front of 
their hives; but as the hive-entrances in 
the Orient are generally so close togeth- 
er they must observe very tiny objects 
for which we would need a magnifying- 
glass. They take in at a glance the loca- 
tion of hives as well as other signs, just 
as when man tries to locate a store in a 
big town by reading signs or by fixing 
his attention on some outstanding pole 
or on the particular shape of an awning. 
Big eyes and brains see and conceive 
great things more readily than they do 
small objects. So a bee will more read 
ily see the stalk of a small flower than 
the trunk of a tree, and even any un- 
evenness in front of the hives. 

On many oceasions bees have been ob- 
served to fly away in search of food, 
without any preliminary preparations to 
recognize the environs. On one of these, 
a hundred or more hives had been rude- 
ly unloaded from a train of camels which 
were carrying them through the moun- 
tains of Judea. Some hives were drag- 
ged along by the ropes used for fixing 
them to the camels; others were thrown 
into ditches. As the sun was shining 
(as it usually does under a cloudless 
Syrian sky) the flight-holes of the hives 
had to be opened to prevent the bees 
from being smothered. Some bees rush- 
ed out and attacked furiously; others 
simply went out fielding, and in a short 
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time the whole lot were at work as if 
they had been in a well-established api- 
ary. Straight lines and well-organized 
apiaries are nothing to bees. 

Again, on another occasion, after hav- 
ing moved bees from Nice to the Alps, 
on arriving at the desired spot by day- 
break the hives were set down and bees 
let loose. The bees flew directly to work, 
without flying in circles to fix the loca- 
tion. In eight minutes the first bees 
brought back honey and pollen gathered 
from the surrounding lavender plants 
growing on the mountain slopes. 

What is a bee’s memory? How long 
will a bee remember? How ean she re 
veal or keep secret what she knows? Bees 
exactly remembered and had fixed into 
their visual sense the location of their 
nucleus on a flat of land in Jaffa. The 
nucleus was removed daily a distance of 
about ten feet and the bees readily fol- 
lowed each successive move. On the 
eighth day the nucleus was removed 26 
feet at once. Many bees, however, re- 
membered the position of the first day, 
and settled on the ground where the 
flight-hole of the nucleus was at first, 
though nothing but a few pebbles indi 
eated the spot. The bees had remem- 
bered the pebbles. 

All Orientals have been known to 
fight European foul brood by regularly 
cleaning the hives, but none could sue 
ceed in getting rid of American foul 
brood. In his treatise on bees in the 
Grecian Archipelago, Abbe della Rocea 
writes that foul brood of the gluey kind, 
as he so aecuratelv deseribes it, had de 
stroyed all the colonies in the island of 
Syra, off the Anatolian coast, in 1788. 
Neither Ameriean foul brood nor Euro- 
pean foul brood were known in Egypt. 
Palestine, and Cyprus up to 1892, when 
the author left Palestine. American foul 
brood had been imported, undoubtedly 
by Jewish settlers bringing old hives 
with them from Bessarabia, south of 
Russia, to southern Palestine toward the 
end of the nineteenth century. The aun- 
thor saw it there in 1922, while the north 
of Palestine and Galilee had no bee dis 
ease to mention. 

Swarming Tendency and Irritability of 
Oriental Races 

Swarming propensities have been bred 
into most races of bees by their being 
raised in small hives. All over the Mos- 
lem countries, from Asia Minor through 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and all over 
north Africa, hives have a tubular form, 
very often not exceeding 5 inches in 
diameter and about a vard in length. 
These are laid down flat, not in an up- 
right position as it is done in Christian 
countries. Every progressive beekeeper 


can imagine how easily the low Oriental 
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hives are filled when a good honey flow 
comes on, and when the bees are headed 
by a prolific queen. One, two, three, or 
more swarms will issue in the course of 
two weeks; and the last swarms, often 
containing dozens of virgins, may not be 
much larger than a man’s fist. How 
ever, this exaggerated swarming fever 
may be calmed down in a generation or 
two provided the bees are hived in good 
sized spacious homes. 

Being watched by enemies of all 
kinds, all Orientals are ready to fight. 
Swarms of bee-eaters (Merops apiaster) 
fly about the apiaries. Wasps and hor- 
nets by hundreds approach the entrance. 
Bands of large lizards of the Agamide 
elass (Hellio cordylina) hide below or 
behind the hives, and dart out at the 
bees in the act of starting. The smaller 
wall lizards (Lacerta agilis) timidly but 
surely take half a dozen bees for one 
breakfast; scorpions or mantises feed oe 
casionally on bees. This explains the 
readiness of the poor Orientals to de- 
fend themselves. A_ well-filled smoker 
with a permanent smoke is always nec- 
essary when visiting Orientals. Many 
beekeepers of very nervous tempera- 
ment are to blame for the irritability of 
bees. No attempt has been made to in- 
troduce foreign bees on a large scale in 
Palestine; and isolated cases of introduc 
ing Italians, Caucasians, Carniolans, or 
brown Europeans have always proved 
to be useless, as the foreigners were hy 
bridized in the next generation. 

The wintering problem in their native 
countries is of very little importance. 
Aeclimated for thousands of years, get 
ting as much money as is necessary for 
the flowerless and cold winter season, as 
well as a little over for the coming 
spring, they cluster more or less intense 
ly according to the usual circumstances. 
Imported into colder climates these bees 
will for some time continue in their old 
habits, but will modify their ways when 
having passed winters after a generation 
or two. 











Winter scene high up in the mountains of 
Arizona. 
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HONEY MARKET IN WISCONSIN 


Heavy Crop Results in Panicky Selling and 
Demoralized Local Market 


It may perhaps be well to start this 
article by saying that the honey market 
in Wisconsin is just coming out of a 
panic of the worst kind, and this is, I 
think, a happening from which not only 
Wisconsin beekeepers, but beekeepers 
from other parts of the country might 
learn a great deal. Generally speaking, 
there is no honey market in Wisconsin 
at the present time, although conditions 
have the appearance of improving. This 
does not mean that honey has not been 
selling, for large quantities of Wisconsin 
honey have been disposed of, but under 
such conditions that many of our bee- 
keepers have not felt that they could af- 
ford to sell. Prices have been reported 
as low as $1.00 for a 10-pound pail, and 
one report has come into the secretary’s 
office of a sale of 60-pound cans at $4.00 
per can. Just how much was disposed 
of at this price we do not know. 

It might be well to review the situa 
tion as it has developed in Wisconsin 
this year. In July, 1925, there was very 
little of the 1924 crop left on hand. The 
spring season was very slow and at times 
it seemed that thousands of colonies 
would starve before the honey flow be 
gan. Early in June a light honey flow 
started and continued up to about July 
1, at which time it appeared as if there 
could hardly be any surplus crop. About 
that time, however, clover suddenly be 
gan to secrete nectar so rapidly and 
abundantly that the bees were in an up 
roar all day long. 

During the ten years that I have been 
in Wisconsin I have never seen such a 
peculiar year. Poor beekeeping was at 
a premium, for many of those who had 
sadly neglected their bees in the spring 
found them at the peak about July 1, 
and as a result, wherever sufficient stor- 
age room was given, secured as large a 
crop as the expert beekeepers. On the 
other hand, many good beekeepers did 
not have their bees in any better shape 
and had no advantage when it came to 


securing a big surplus. The season of 
1925 was one of the years when poor 
beekeeping was good beekeeping, and 


every colony that came through the win- 
ter with a queen was able to become a 
first-grade colony by the time the honey 
flow started. 

The honey flow was so rapid that bees 
went readily into comb-honey supers, and 


as a result both comb and extracted hon- 
ey was a drug on the market before the 
marketing season began. Much of the 
comb honey was of an inferior grade, 
and some beekeepers took advantage of 
this fact to sell their honey as ungraded, 
even selling one-pound sections as low 
as 10 and 15 cents at retail. By the 
middle of September both comb and ex- 
tracted honey had flooded the market 
and any amount was available for prices 
as low as 9 to 9% cents a pound. 

Without rhyme or reason, or without 
any consideration for themselves or their 
neighbors, beekeepers began to throw 
honey on to the market without offers, 
rather than asking for bids. It seemed 
as though the honey was as perishable as 
vegetables and could not be kept over 
night. Prices were cut right and left 
and every one seemed to be trying to 
get a lower price than the other fellow. 
Every town and city in the state was 
overrun with peddlers offering honey in 
5 and 10 pound pails at from 12% to 20 
cents a pound. The natural result is 
that the honey market is completely 
paralyzed, except in a few points where 
no price-cutters happened to exist. 

As a matter of fact, sales have prob 
ably not been as large as usual in spite 
of this condition. The buying public, 
beeause so much honey was offered for 
sale at so many different prices, seemed 
to be afraid to buy and became shy long 
before they were ready to buy. Some 
people went so far as to inquire about it. 
They wondered what was the matter 
with the honey they were being offered 
at prices which challenged the worth of 
the product. Lack of labels, misbrand- 
ing, and a general evasion of the grading 
regulations have not been uncommon. 
Unfortunately, a good many intelligent 
beekeepers, thoroughly familiar with 
the ethies of business methods and law- 
ful grading, helped in this orgy of de- 
moralization. It is safe to say that the 
marketing end of the beekeeping indus- 
try in Wisconsin has been set back five 
years, as it will take that long again to 
establish a standardization of the prices 
that have prevailed for several years in 


Wisconsin and which the consumers 
have become used to. 
In May and August, while visiting 


practically every beekeeping section of 
the state, I was quite surprised to find 
that 20 cents a pound was the rule 
through a better part of the state. The 
beekeepers had become used to receiving 
this and the customers had been used to 
paying it, and in those sections where 
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honey had been sold for 15, 16, and 17 
cents in 10-pound pails, the local organi- 
zations were working toward an advance 
to 20 cents. At the same time honey 
has been wholesaling in Chicago at 12 
to 12% cents per pound for the better 
grades, which was a much better price 
in proportion than was being received by 
the beekeepers at home. However, due 
to the fact that all of Wisconsin’s honey 
has been sold locally, our beekeepers are 
completely out of touch with the whole- 
sale market, and made no attempt to 
sell honey outside the state until late in 
November and December. The outside 
buyers have not been used to buying 
honey extensively in Wisconsin and had 
stocked up from other regions. The great 
pity of the situation is that practically 
as much honey or even more could have 
been sold at standard prices, and the 
surplus honey could have been moved 
out slowly at a much better price than 
has been possible under the present con 
ditions. 


T believe there is a good lesson to be 
learned from this incident. The market 
ing of honey has made no progress, and 
in proportion to cost it is, generally 
speaking, selling lower than at any pre 
vious time in its history. The consump 
tion of honey, especially locally, has 
improved, and more honey than ever is 
being sold in Wisconsin. But unless bee 
keepers can be brought to co-operate in 
selling at standard prices, beekeeping 
ean not develop to the fullest extent and 
the number who depend upon bees alone 
for a livelihood is bound to show i de 
crease. 


The large beekeeper who is attempt 
ing to do things on a business seale is 
made to suffer severely by the small 
neighbor beekeepers who produce infe- 
rior crops and ruin the market with a 
poor quality product sold at prices ac 
tually below the cost of production. My 
limited observations on the marketing 
of honey lead me to believe that no na- 
tional organization can ever be develop- 
ed without first developing sound state 
associations; and T believe that, before 
state associations can be developed, lo- 
eal and eounty associations must be 
brought into existence. District and 
eounty marketing organizations could 
be developed very easily in any com- 
munity where all of the beekeepers 
would be willing to pool their honey for 
grading and selling both locally and in 
a wholesale way. The chance for this co- 
operation is very remote, due mostly to 
the selfishness and partly to the ignor- 
nee of those who must join in such a 
movement. H. F. Wilson. 

Madison, Wis. 
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BLACK MANGROVE HEAVY YIELDER 


A Peculiar Condition Which Governs the Yield 
from This Plant 


Black mangrove is a heavy yielder of 
nectar and the bees store immense quan- 
tities of fine light amber and lighter 
honey from it. The consistency of the 
honey is rather thin and it is one of the 
first of our Florida honeys to erystal- 
lize. 


This wild tropical tree grows only 
close to the salt water; in fact, it seems 
to thrive best with its roots covered 
with salt water twice a day, at high 
tides. Its yield of honey is greatly gov- 
erned by a condition which seems to 
have been overlooked by casual observ 
ers. The tree exudes moisture from the 
pores of the leaves and blossoms, which 
evaporates, leaving a fine deposit of salt. 
This deposit, unless it is washed off by 
frequent showers, stops the work of the 
bees. I have seen these trees, while in 
bloom, enveloped in a cloud of bees, and 
have seen bees take their full load of 
nectar from one tiny blossom. I have 
watched the accumulation of salt in 
erease until the bees were apparently 
obliged to quit, notwithstanding the fact 
that the blossoms were still dripping 
with neetar. Then would come a show 
er, washing off the salty deposit, and 
almost immediately the bees would come 
baek again. 

Mangrove honey is rarely to be had 
absolutely pure. The bees have so many 
other sourees of honey available at the 
same time that mixtures are certain, 
which, if T am not mistaken, is of great 
advantage in producing a most delight- 
ful blend of flavors, just as it is with 
orange blossom honey, which is rarely 
pure on account of coincident and equal 
ly attractive blossoms. A _ neighbor 
tried what he insisted was pure orange 
honey on his paneakes. He ecouldn’t eat 
them because the aromatie flavor was 
too strong, a concentrated perfume. 


The red mangrove tree does not bend 
down, as some think, but sends down 
roots from overhanging branches. These 
roots, in the shape of a slender stem, 
grow down through the salt water until 
they reach the bottom where they spread 
out and take a firm hold. As soon as 
these root stems reach into the water 
they become covered with oysters. At 
our pienies we cut these bunches of oys- 
sters with their convenient wooden han- 
dies for roasting over campfires. We 
thus have literally ‘‘oysters growing 
on trees.’’ Red mangroves are land 
builders, the shells from the ovsters 
gradually building up into an island. We 
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have one of these islands in the bayou 
on our own place. 

We have also several kinds of eucalyp- 
tus. They are beautiful, and furnish 
bloom for the bees all through the win- 
ter months, encouraging them in their 
preparations for the spring and summer 
eampaign, In February we should have 
orange, grapefruit, lemon, avocado, and 
mango, all in bloom, and the much ma- 
ligned mangrove getting ready for busi- 
ness down at the bayou. J. W. Barney. 

Bradentown, Florida. 





[=~ A 6. 
QUEENS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


An Experiment in Carrying Them to China in a 
Specially Prepared Box 


You might be interested in an experi 
ment which we are carrying out in the 
importation of Italian bees into China. 
For some years I have been living in 











Boxes for carrying queens across the Pacific, 
designed by Herman Rauchfuss. Mr. Rauch 
fuss is shown at the left in the illustration 


China (Foochow) and have kept a few 
colonies of native Chinese bees for ex 
perimentation and fun, often wondering 
how they compare with Italians. On my 
return in January, through the interest 
and co-operation of Mr. Herman Rauch 
fuss, of Englewood, Colorado, I am tak- 
ing back some queens, and if any success 
attends our effort it will be due to his 
careful planning. 

The bees are in a two-story box, each 
story being the heighth of a comb-honey 
super and containing three compart 
ments just wide enough to receive a 
section of comb honey, and long enough 
to contain six comb-honey sections face 
to face. In each compartment there are 
three sections full of honey for food on 
the long journey and three sections of 
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empty comb or foundation on which the 
bees may cluster. About four ounces of 
attendant bees are given each queen. As | 
am stopping in California and Honolulu, 
the bees will not be longer than two weeks 
without a flight. A sereen at the back 
and an entrance, covered with queen- 
excluding zine, at the front of each com- 
partment allow for ventilation and flight 
of the workers. 

I have known of several failures in 
shipping full colonies across the Pacific, 
but see no reason why we should not 
succeed with our method. There are 
Italian bees in Japan and a few colonies 
in China, but I am not sure of their 
purity, so I am taking in some that are 
as pure as we can get them here. f 
have Italians from J. M. Cutts, of Ala- 
bama, and J. P. Moore, of Kentucky; 
Caucasians from Mr. Rauchfuss, of En 
glewood, Colorado; and Golden Italians 


from the Dr. White Bee Company, of 
Sandia, Texas. They will all be tried 


out with the Chinese bees and compara- 
tive studies made. C. R. Kellogg. 
Denver, Colorado. 


e2 44 =" 
A CURE FOR ACARINE DISEASE 


Treatment by Which Old Diseased Bees Are 
Separated from Young Healthy Ones 





In October, 1923, the writer’s apiary 
consisted of 19 strong colonies of Italian 
bees. They had none of them been mi- 
eroscopically tested at this period, and 
there were no external symptoms of dis- 
ease. They were all amply provided with 
first-rate stores. During the winter and 
spring of 1923-24 twelve of the nineteen 
colonies died with the usual external 
symptoms of acarine disease. In the 
spring of 1924 the remaining seven colo 
nies were microscopically examined and 
six of them found to be infested. An 
attempt to cure these colonies by spray- 
ing and fumigation proved ineffectual, 
and manipulative treatment was tried. 

This was carried out by two separate 
methods. The first consisted of making 
three new colonies by the artificial ineu- 
bation of brood from diseased colonies 
on a hot-water tank and building up the 
nuclei thus formed by the addition of 
more brood from diseased colonies. The 
combs of brood were not disinfected in 
any way, but all adhering bees were 
earefully shaken off before giving to the 
new colonies. The new stocks were test- 
ed in the autumn, and found free from 
disease. They have now been tested 
again, by the dissection of fifteen for- 
aging bees from each stock, and they 
are still free from disease. This, in the 
writer’s judgment, is a positive proof of 
cure and is also a new proof that the 
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disease is not carried on combs of brood. 

The other less radical treatment was 
undertaken as follows: Nuclei were 
formed by taking frames of emerging 
brood from diseased colonies in the mid- 
dle of the day, with the adhering bees. 
These nuclei were given queen-cells or 
young laying queens, and were placed in 
new positions away from the diseased 
colonies. The bees were not shut in the 
nuclei, so that the foragers returned to 
the parent hive. Fresh brood without 
adhering bees, also taken from diseased 
colonies, was added to the nuclei as fast 
as they could take care of it. As soon 
as they had built up into strong stocks 
they were again removed to a new posi 
tion, and the flying bees which returned 
to the old stand were caught by one of 
the diseased parent stocks placed in po- 
sition for this purpose. Twelve new 
stocks were formed from six diseased 
ones by this method. Briefly, the par 
ent stocks were repeatedly robbed of 
brood and strengthened by flying bees, 
while the new stocks were strengthened 
by frequent additions of brood, and 
each on two oceasions lost its flying bees. 


The parent hives ended the summer 
strong in foraging bees, but on examina 
tion were found to be infested to the ex 
tent of from 50 to 90 per cent. Several! 
were destroyed in the autumn, and of 
the remainder only one stock survived 
the winter. This stock was extremely 
weak in the spring, and on examination 
was found to be 50 per cent infested. It 
was therefore destroyed. 


The new colonies were packed for win 
ter in good condition, and came through 
in first-class order. All twelve have now 
been microscopically tested. Fifteen bees 
were dissected from each stock, in all 
180, and only one bee was found infested 
in one trachea. It is clear from this ex 
periment that some strains of Italian 
bees will cure themselves, given suitable 
manipulative treatment. It is also clear 
from the fate of the original colonies 
that the same strains will succumb to 
the disease if the system of management 
is such as to help the mite to multiply. 


Most of our professional bee-breeders 
appear to have little trouble from aca- 
rine disease, and some of them claim 
that their bees are practically immune. I 
suggest that it is their system of man- 
agement which makes them so. If you 
sell bees it stands to reason that you are 
all the time helping your stocks to get 
rid of any chance infection, and as long 
as you continue in this business the mite 
should never have a chance of getting 
established. I quite admit that a resist- 
ant strain of Italians is probably an im- 
portant factor in getting rid of the dis- 
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ease, but the strain is not a sufficient 
safeguard without the right manage- 
ment. 


The honey producer who does not sell 
bees is the man who is most likely to 
suffer from acarine disease. If you pass 
through several seasons, as I have done, 
without allowing any swarms, ‘and with- 
out selling any bees, all your old bees 
are kept in your colonies and the mite 
has every opportunity of migrating 
steadily from the old to the young bees, 
until mass crawling in early spring re- 
veals the state of affairs. Mere prolific 
ness in queens is no safeguard. 


It is still too early to dogmatize on 
the question of a cure for this disease, 
but the results of the microscopic tests 
suggest that it can be very easily got 
rid of by either of the methods above in 
dicated. C. T. Sanctuary. 

Bridport, England. 


[Fortunately, acarine disease, also 
called Isle of Wight disease, is not 
known to exist in America. It is a dis 
ease of adult bees caused by small mites 
which live and breed in the trachea of 
the workers. Some such treatment as 
described above might prove to be effect 
ive in some of the diseases of adult bees 
found in this country, especially if the 
trouble is transmitted from one bee to 
another and not from the food or some 
other common outside source. The causes 
of the diseases of adult bees found in 
this country, such as paralysis and lis 
appearing disease, are not known.—Ed.! 


e3 A. 
THE FOOD-CHAMBER IN ENGLAND 


The British Standard Frame Lends Itself Well 
to the Two-Story Plan 


A warm welcome awaits all brothe: 
beekeepers from across the water who 
would care to visit my apiary, which is 
in my garden here in Cheltenham, Eng 
land, and see how a small apiary of un 
der fifty stocks is worked on American 
principles, but with British standard 
brood-frames. 


The comb contained in these frames is 
about 13% inches long by 7% inches 
deep, and on an average contains 5000 
cells. A standard British brood-box con- 
tains ten frames. Up-to-date beekeepers 
who use the British standard brood-box 
are more and more coming to use it on 
the double brood-box system, giving th« 
queen the free run of two brood-boxes, 
one on top of the other. 


The two brood-boxes give a capacity 
of 100,000 cells, which would allow a 
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queen to lay at the rate of 3500 eggs a 
day for 21 days, and in addition pro- 
vide comb to contain over twenty-five 
pounds of honey and pollen for the im- 
mediate necessities of the stock. In 
other words, two British standard brood- 
boxes have practically the same capac- 
ity as a Langstroth hive-body with a 
half-depth super on top 
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piece of bituminous roofing-felt six feet 
long by eighteen inches deep is wrapped 
around the two brood-boxes and held in 
place with a few drawing pins and the 
telescopic roof which covers the upper 
half of the hive and felt. 

I have no financial interest whatso- 
ever in the hive and only send you these 





of it. But in the former 
ease there is only one size 
of frame, which is un- 
doubtedly a great advan- 
tage when manipulating. 
Again, the British frame, 
holding as it does five 
pounds of honey, and be 
ing easily uncapped with 
one stroke of the uncap 
ping knife, is quite satis- 
factory for supering pur 
poses. This means that, 
where this frame is used, 
it is only necessary to 
have one size of frame 
and one size of box. 

In the fall, the upper 
box acts as a food-cham 
ber and contains fifty 
pounds of honey, leaving 
the lower box for the 
bees to cluster in, dry 
and warm on the more or 
less empty combs. The 
double brood-box is al- 
most a eube and may be 
visualized as a_ single 


brood-box with eombs 
13% inches long and 15 
inches deep, but which, 
when necessary, can be 


divided into two parts at 
the discretion of the bee 
keeper. 

I have designed a 
ple type of hive, 
what similar to 
Langstroth, to take ou 
standard frame. The 
frames hang parallel to 
the entrance, the warm 
way, and the sides are 
double to take the long 


sim 
some 


the 











lugs that are a part of 
the British frame. 

The hive is not painted, 
but treated with creosote 
inside and out. Creosote is a powerful de 
stroyer of disease and hardens and pre- 
serves wood. All my hives have been 
treated with it during the past six years, 
and I am confident that it is much better 
than ordinary paint. 

When packing down in the fall, an 
inner cover is placed on top of the 
food-chamber, and on top of the inner 
cover many layers of newspapers. A 


Apiary of G. J. 


Stoney 


England, operated on 


Cheltenham, 
the food-chamber plan. 


Archer, 


few notes, thinking that they 
of interest to your readers, 
them an insight into some of our meth- 
ods on this side of the water. I feel sure 
that the more we English-speaking na- 
tions know of one another, the more we 
shall pull together, and the better we 
pull together the better it will be for 
the peace and welfare of the world at 
large. G. J. Stoney Archer. 
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SIFTINGS 








Chas. N. Poling tells us on page 25 
that ‘‘no matter how cold the weather’’ 
the bees ‘‘never allow their apartments 
to become lower than 57° F.’’ Does he 
mean by apartments the hive or the cen 
ter of their cluster? There is quite a dif- 
ference between the two. [He means 
within the ecluster.—Editor. ] 

* * 7 

Mr. Baldensperger is such a cosmopoli- 
tan that his statements on pages 23 and 
24 are of rather unusual interest. That 
bees become gentler in northern regions 
is a new idea; also the fact that enemies 
that constantly irritate them tend to 
produce races or breeds that are _ ill- 
tempered, like the Cyprians. 

* * + 

{Is there any better or cheaper method 
of advertising than the radio? On Dee. 
4 Prof. Jager gave a lecture on bees and 
honey in St. Paul that my son here in 
Middlebury, Vt., was able to follow very 
well. Just how many persons heard that 
lecture no one can tell, but the number 
must have been large. Neither can we 
tell how many mouths watered for a 
taste of the delicious product of the hive. 

* * 7. 

Mr. W. J. Nolan has some good things 
to say on pages 30 and 31. He says that 
in Quebee they have established travel 
ing libraries among beekeepers. This is 
a eapital idea. It has always seemed to 
me that a few large libraries are quite 
too isolated to be of great value to the 
mass of beekeepers. A few standard 
works of easy access to the many bee- 
keepers would be of far greater value to 
the country. 

* * + 

What is still better, IT believe every 
one who expects to keep bees to any ex- 
tent should have a small library of his 
own. He ean make no better invest- 
ment in his business. Then by consult- 
ing one authority and another on some 
problem in which he is interested he can 
have a live ‘*beekeepers’ convention’’ 
right in his home during the long winter 
evenings. 

* * * 

TI have read somewhere that E. R. 
Root reports finding an audience of 1600 
persons, not one of whom had ever eaten 
honey. T did not suppose you could find 
twenty-five persons anywhere in the 
United States of whom this could be 
said. This shows how poorly the trade 
in honey has been pushed or advertised, 
and how large an outlet could be made 
for it. 








by J.E.Crane 





I received an inquiry from some one 
some time ago asking me about the use 
of corn sugar for bees and asking for a 
reply in Siftings. As I remember, the 
use of corn sugar or corn syrup was dis- 
cussed in Gleanings some twenty-five 
years ago. I believe it was found quite 
difficult to get bees to take it clear, and 
if they do it is quite sure to kill them. |] 
tried it, I remember, with very unsatis 
factory results. 

. * 

Mr. J. L. Byer is not a large man, but 
is a pretty hard one to down in an argu 
ment, especially on feeding bees for win 
ter. I should like to know what you 
mean by solid combs Nov. 1. Does it 
mean that you feed syrup made of one 
part water and two parts sugar in Octo- 
ber until the hives are full, or does it 
mean combs of sealed stores to the bot 
tom of the brood combs? There is a 
great difference between the two kinds 
of solidity. 

* o * 

Few foods have such a wonderful and 
interesting background or history as 
honey, which beekeepers and dealers in 
honey do well to keep in mind. In a let 
ter recently received from Prof. Jager 
he says, ‘‘From actual inquiries in the 
Twin City stores I ascertained that there 
is a notable increase in the sales of hon- 
ey for a week or ten days after each talk 
on bees over the radio.’’ It costs the 
beekeepers nothing, and broadcasting 
stations are eager to arrange for honey 
talks provided these talks can be made 
interesting, catchy, and peppy, to catch 
the popular faney. 


- * * 


Mr. Nolan also informs us that the 
Scottish people have actually taken to 
eating honey as a food rather than as 
‘¢a luxury and remedy for colds.’’ What 
a day it will be for beekeepers when 
people all over our land take to doing 
the same thing! With Ontario and the 
Northwest having more honey than they 
know what to do with, it looks as though 
honey might prove their ruin. Mean- 
while bee conventions are being held and 
bee literature is being pushed to produce 
more and more. It looks as though we 
should all be like a bee drowning in hon 
evy—a pitiable sight. But there is anoth- 
er way of looking at it. With lower 
prices, increasing consumption will fol- 
low as the seasons follow the sun, and 
soon the demand will outrun the sup 
ply, and the bee-man will be well repaid 
for his toil. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 





By W. J. NOLAN 


—— 








The average honey crop of Germany is 
given as 12.1 pounds per colony by Doc- 
tor Armbruster in the Markische Bienen- 
Zeitung for November. The average yield 
per colony in the United States for 1924 
was estimated by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies as 46.2 pounds. 


The annual production of honey in Po- 
land is more than 15,000,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to L’Abeille for December. This 
amount, however, is not sufficient for 
local demands, and in 1924 several hun- 
dred thousand pounds were imported. 


Doctor Borchert describes, in the Mar- 
kische Bienen-Zeitung for November, 
his experiments which showed that 
spores of Bacillus larvae, the causative 
organism of American foul brood, ean 
pass through the digestive system of the 
ordinary larder beetle (Dermestes lard, 
L.), without losing their virulence. The 
same holds true of Nosema apis. Doctor 
Borchert also found that certain hive 
mites (Tyroglyphidae) are capable of 
transmitting Bacillus larvae in like man- 
ner. 


The Province of Quebec produced 3,- 
293,610 pounds of extracted and 427,946 
pounds of section honey during 1924, ae 
cording to data in L’Abeille for Decem- 
ber by C. Vaillancourt, in charge of the 
Government apicultural work in_ that 
Provinee. Since 1921 there has been a 
slight deerease in disease, but an in 
erease in winter losses. Furthermore, an 
appreciable diminution in the number 
of black bees kept has taken place, .while 
non-movable-frame hives now number 
only 6.48 per cent of the total. 


Australia produced 27,720,626 pounds 
of honey during the five consecutive sea- 
sons ending in 1923, states the Victorian 
Bee Journal for August last. During the 
season ending in 1923, 6,369,062 pounds 
were produced from a total of 145,257 
colonies. During the five-year period both 
Victoria and South Australia produced 
more than New South Wales which has. 
on the other hand, a larger population 
than either of the other two states. This 
is advanced as the reason why market- 
ing in those two is more of a_ problem 
than in New South Wales. 


To overcome marketing difficulties the 
beekeepers’ association in the Depart 
ment of 1’Aude recently opened a place 
for the sale of honey and other apiary 
products in the city of Troyes, a town 
known to many members of the Ameri- 
ean Expeditionary Forces. It was a suc 
eess from the beginning, aceording to 


L’Abeille for December—so much so, in 
fact, that the members are not furnish- 
ing honey enough to meet the public’s 
demand. Furthermore, within the first 
six months, 114 new members were gain- 
ed for the association. 

The value of the annual production of 
honey and wax in Germany is 35,000,000 
gold marks (nearly $9,000,000), while the 
value of the service rendered by the hon- 
eybee in pollinating fruit trees in that 
country is thirteen times as much, says 
a writer in Die Bayerische Biene for No- 
vember. It would be highly instructive 
to know the cash value of the pollination 
work of the honeybee in this country, 
because this important function of the 
honeybee in American agriculture has 
never been kept before the public in its 
full significance. 


Dr. John Rennie, of Scotland, whose 
name is so closely associated with the 
discovery of Acarpis woodi as causing 
the Isle of Wight disease, in his ad 
dress before the beekeepers’ meeting 
in Vienna recently, as printed in the 
Bienen-Vater for November, asserted 
that the work of the mite after invading 
a eolony proceeds slowly. It may even 
escape observation for more than a year. 
He is at a loss to explain why the mite 
on the continent of Europe, as compared 
with the British Isles, appears little 
harmful so far. From his work on various 
bee races brought to Great Britain to 
study their resistance to the mite, he is 
convineed that the difference can not be 
explained on the ground of immunity. 
He warns Europeans to keep on their 
guard, nevertheless, while he thinks the 
problem in England ean not be solved 
without control over the sale and move- 
ment of bees from infested territory. 


An interesting account of Japanese 
beekeeping, based on data from private 
communieations and bee journals, is 
given by Doctor Zaiss in Die Bayerische 
Biene for December. For 1923 he found 
only 89 beekeepers reported as possess- 
ing more than 100 colonies each, while 
only the 225 next largest beekeepers had 
more than 50 colonies each. Japan had 
five bee journals in 1924. Foul brood is 
said to be unknown, but to make up 
for this there are several ferocious in 
sect enemies, among the most dreaded of 
which is a large hornet. In fact, so se 
rious is this latter pest that it is not 
uncommon for Japanese beekeepers to 
maintain guards armed with paddles to 
swat down these hornets at the time 
when they normally appear in largest 
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numbers. Their primary purpose in at- 
tacking a colony seems to be not so much 
to kill the adult bees as to steal the 
brood for the sake of obtaining food for 
their own young. Japan also has some 
poisonous honey. This has been well de- 
seribed by Doctor Tokuda, recently in 
this country. 


Substitutes for pollen have long en- 
gaged the attention of beekeepers. 
Among other substances, meals have 
been used, and even milk as well. In 
1923, Doctor Himmer, an assistant of 
Doctor Zander in Germany, began an 
experiment on the value of milk in this 
connection. His results appear in the 
December issue of Die Bayerische Biene. 
Comparing the chemical composition of 
milk with that of pollen, he brings out 
clearly the larger quantity of milk, as 
contrasted with any given quantity of 
certain common pollens, which is re 
quired to furnish an equal amount either 
of protein or of mineral content. Colo 
nies given, for one month in early spring 
during two consecutive seasons, milk 
mixed with a honey and water solution 
showed so little more of an increase, rel- 
atively, in the amount of brood reared 
when compared with check colonies giv 
en only the honey and water solution 
that Doctor Himmer does not recommend 
milk as a pollen substitute. Although 
for the short time of the experiment 
milk proved of no less value than the 
honey solution, Doctor Himmer raises 
the question of its longer or more fre- 
quent use possibly proving injurious. 


A movement is on foot in England to 
establish a National Honey Producers’ 
Federation, one of the prime leaders be- 
ing A. M. Sturges, author of Practical 
Beekeeping. In Bee Craft for Decem- 
ber Mr. Sturges, in speaking of the new 
organization, says: ‘‘It is well known 
that vast amounts of honey, both in the 
extracted form and in sections, are being 
imported from abroad, and sold at a 
lower price than the British product. The 
value of these imports exceeded £200,000 
in 1924, and will probably show a further 
increase in 1925. Many are of the opin 
ion that these lands are honey-producing 
lands, capable of the development of bee 
keeping to the proud status of a national 
industry, and that it would be possible 
so to eneourage the craft as to enable it 
to deal with the requirements of this 
country, and possibly also to export part 
of the produce to other countries.’’ It is 
proposed that the program of the new 
federation include ‘‘the standardization 
of hives and appliances,’’ ‘‘the market 
ing of produce and the purchase of sup- 
plies,’’ ‘‘educational measures on really 
up-to-date lines,’’ ‘*‘more efficient dis 
ease control,’’ and, lastly, ‘‘better co- 
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operation between the existing associa- 
tions.’’ The governing council is to be 
composed of members selected by the 
federated associations in proportion to 
the membership of each. 


The life of a man like Baldensperger 
of France, filled with experiences in so 
many different countries, can not help 
proving an interesting subject for biog- 
raphers. This was demonstrated in the 
November issue of L’Apiculteur by Per- 
ret-Maisonneuve, who himself was re 
cently brought into the apicultural lime- 
light by his book on queen-rearing. As 
stated in Gleanings for November, these 
two beekeepers have been engaged in a 
controversy which grew out of the fact 
that Perret-Maisonneuve in his book 
and elsewhere, has maintained that the 
bee-louse, Braula coeca, is a pest which 
deserves serious consideration by bee- 
keepers. In spite of their differences of 
opinion on certain beekeeping matters, it 
is gratifying to hear Perret-Maisonneuve 
referring to Baldensperger as one of the 
outstanding lights in French apiculture. 


Braula coeca has been given conside 
able attention in beekeeping literature 
during the past few years, not only be- 
cause of the Maisonneuve-Baldensperger 
controversy, but also because of interest- 
ing details of its life history worked out 
by Professor Arnhardt in Austria and 
others elsewhere, as well as the recent 
discovery that the louse has gained a 
foothold in Tasmania. Im this country, 
too, it is coming into local attention, a 
least, since it has been found established 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, while an 
item in Gleanings for January implies 
its presence in New York state. These 
facts have impelled Baldensperger to 
speak again from his long experience 
with the louse, and to make the definite 
statement, ‘We have never considered 
Braula as a pest.’’ Although reeords 
exist of finding more than five dozen lice 
on a single queen, Baldensperger states 
that during his extensive experience in 
Mediterranean countries he has found as 
a4 maximum only. seven specimens of 
Braula on a single bee, and even this 
number not very often. In his present 
location near Nice he finds Braula rather 
rarely, although he has oceasion to ex 
amine several hundred colonies annually 
for foul brood. One of the European 
methods of ridding bees, especially 
queens, of Braula is by the use of to 
bacco smoke which apparently stupefies 
the lice, causing them to drop off while 
the bees remain uninjured. 


Braula coeca, as a matter of fact, is 
found not only in the Mediterranean re 
gions of Europe but in central and west- 
ern Europe as well, at least. 


Feb: 
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FROM NORTH,EAST, WEST AND souTa () 





In Southern California _ 
> 
January 5, the weather conditions and 
crop prospects are not all we beekeepers 
could wish. It is true we have had some 
nice rains and the grass and shrubs have 
responded very nicely. But we are fast 
passing through the period when we 
should be having our heavy rains if we 
are to be assured of a big honey crop. 
With the past three years of light rain- 
fall most of us feel that we need early 
rains to get the very best results. Irri- 
gation is being carried on regularly in 
the orange groves. During years of 
plentiful rains they often go several 
months without irrigating. We have had 
considerable wind this winter, which has 
a tendency to dry out the moisture much 
more quickly than it otherwise would. 

Bees are working some on eucalyptus; 
also on filaree. Those with plenty of 
stores should build up in plenty of time 
for the early honey flow from the orange 
or sage if there is any. The weather has 
been almost ideal so far this winter. 
There have been only a few nights when 
the thermometer went as low as 32. Days 
have been warm, with nights just cool 
enough to make blankets feel good. 

Honey markets seem slow and buyers 
not inelined to care to buy. There seems 
to be a feeling that the demand will be 
better a little later in the season. The 
State Beekeepers’ Association meets in 
Santa Ana January 26-27, and it is hoped 
that a large delegation will attend from 
every southern county in the state. 

To those readers not familiar with 
California and its weather and climatic 
conditions, it may seem strange that the 
writer so often refers to our rainfall. To 
date some parts of our southland have 
had already this season as much as six, 
seven, and some of the higher mountains 
much as twelve inches of rain. But 
this is not an average. The rains so far 
have been what might be called uneven, 
not being at all regularly distributed. 
Some of our best honey-producing terri 
torv in a wet season has only had three 
or three and one-half inches thus far. 
This is only a good start. Many of our 
old-timers like to see at least ten inches 
before the first of the new year. 

Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 

. . 7. 


‘~___The winter here in On 
In Ontario tario to date, Jan. 9, 


has been one of ordinary temperature. A 
low dip of about 15 below zero for two 
davs between Christmas and New-vear’s 
Day accounts for all the really cold 


At 
da 


as 


weather we have had. For the past ten 
days the thermometer has ranged from 
10 above to 45 above, and although I 
have not been near any of the bees late- 
ly I should judge that they are winter- 
ing normally. Very little snow as yet, 
and ears are running everywhere in this 
vicinity, though I understand that 
northern and western parts of the prov- 
ince have much more snow than we have 
here. 


The market for sweet clover seed has 
collapsed to the point that it is hardly 
worth handling. As we have moved most 
of our bees here in the home section to 
sweet clover localities during the past 
few years, prospects are not very bright 
for a crop with us next year, as under 
present conditions not much sweet clo 
ver is apt to be left for seed purposes. 
While pasture fields yield some sweet 
clover honey in some seasons, yet as a 
rule this bloom is late and nectar gath- 
ered at that season all goes in with buck- 
wheat. However, we are not doing any 
worrying about these matters beyond 
our control. It is said that worry kills 
more people than work does, and as I am 
not likely to ever work hard enough to 
kill myself, it certainly would be very 
foolish to let worry do the trick. 

On page 37, January issue, in speaking 
of wintering, I mention abundance of 
good stores and a good queen as essen 
tials. Needless to say, I should also in- 
elude protection of colonies in some of 
the usual ways practiced here in the 
North, I am led to make this comment 
because of letters already received since 
January Gleanings was published, where 
in the writers seemed to infer that I 
was placing no reliance on the matter 
of winter protection, although living in 
a country where the winters are severe. 
Yes, we certainly want colonies well pro 
tected, but not to be given almost un- 
limited packing as advocated by certain 
authorities some years ago. While the 
unlimited-packing idea can be proven to 
be apparently the correct thing from a 
theoretical standpoint, it certainly falls 
down good and hard when tried out in a 
practical wav, numerous commercial 
beekeepers would certainly testify. 


as 


Why the difference in actual practice 


in results obtained by treating foul 
brood-infected eombs with formalin and 
aleohol or with formalin and _ water, 


which many advocate to be just as good 
as the former? In the United States 
almost all reports are favorable, while 
here in Ontario possibly as many report 
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failure as success. As already told in 
Gleanings, our experiments with very 
badly infected combs were not at all sat- 
isfactory. During the past year a number 
of careful men wrote me stating that 
their experience tallied with mine. True, 
some reported success, but I got as many 
reports of failures as successes. Last 
spring the authorities at the Agricultural 
College at Guelph placed some 40 pack 
ages, if I remember correctly, on combs 
that had been badly diseased with Amer- 
ican foul brood. Some of these combs 
had been treated with water and for- 
malin, some with aleohol and formalin, 
and lots of combs in each solution were 
given different periods of time in the 
solution. Results were very disappoint- 
ing, as disease appeared again in some 
of the eolonies in each lot of combs 
treated. 


Speaking from memory after hearing 
the results of the experiments read at 
our recent convention in Toronto, I be 
lieve that disease appeared again in 
about 40 per cent of the colonies under 
test, and the re-infection was just as 
high on combs treated with the orthodox 
formalin and aleohol as it was with 
those treated with formalin and water. 
No doubt the report could be obtained by 
writing Mr. G. L. Jarvis at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. I re 
gret that I did not take notes at the con 
vention so as to be able to give more 
definite data. Materials were the best 
that money could buy, and they are ecr 
tainly not prejudiced in any way over 
the question, so I feel that the results 
of the test are very disquieting, to say 
the least. 


For the present, at least, we have de 
cided to melt up all foul combs and treat 
nothing but super combs from colonies 
known to have been diseased, or other 
super combs that we are suspicious of. 
As often stated, I certainly had banked 
a great deal on this treatment for dis 
eased combs, and it is very hard for me 
to give up hope altogether. 


From what T can learn, honey is mov- 
ing along fairly well, and T believe there 
is little in the hands of producers at 
present. T have had some inquiries from 
producers asking where they could get 
some good honey to fill demands, but I 
know of no large quantities any place. I 
notice in a number of newspapers that 
the Co-operative Association is doing 
quite a lot of advertising latelv in the 
way of bringing honey before the public 

-4 move in the right direction surely, 
and a big problem that every producer 
should be willing to help solve to the 
best of his or her ability. J. L. Bver. 

Markham, Ont. 
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In Northern California—°"* °f 
the lead- 


ing industries of the state is now cotton. 
Last year 130,000 bales was the output, 
as compared with 80,000 bales the year 
before. This winter’s cotton harvest 
amounted to $16,500,000. The Lower San 
Joaquin Valley represents the center of 
the cotton district, but cotton fields may 
be found from the Imperial Valley up 
to the rice fields in the Sacramento Vai- 
ley. Of course, cotton was grown in the 
Imperial Valley and to a slight extent 
in Los Angeles and San Diego counties 
over fifteen years ago; but the recent 
unprecedented growth in the big valleys 
has proved a big surprise to the Califor 
nia farmer himself. Many big dairy and 
raisin sections of the state are now vast 
eotton centers, and beekeepers have 
moved in on the cotton. Their experi- 
ences have been varied. Some _ report 
good crops, while others report no yield 
at all. 


It will be well to give a few words re 
garding cotton as a honey plant. In the 
southern states and in Arizona and Tex 
as as well it has the reputation of being 
quite uneertain as a nectar-yielder, and, 
like so many other plants, it must have 
certain weather conditions before it will 
secrete. Although this condition is be 
yond our control, we do know, however, 
that eotton will secrete much better on 
black and heavy soil than it will on a 
light sandy soil. Not only this, but the 
color of the honey is lighter on the black 
soil. Some of our river bottoms where 
we have heavy soil ought to prove ideal 
for a good yield. We have yet to deter 
mine what are our best weather condi 
tions for cotton secretion, owing princi- 
pally to our long rainless period during 
summer. Cotton yields best where opti- 
mum growing conditions are present. It 
has a very long blooming period, being 
in flower from early summer till very 
late fall. The honey is light amber to 
white, partakes strongly of the odor of 
the plant when first gathered, but loses 
this characteristic odor to a considerable 
extent when thoroughly ripe. In body it 
is very heavy and is prone to early gran- 
ulation. In the southern states, if cotton 
honey is not allowed to ripen thoroughly 
it shows a marked tendency to ferment. 
The dry atmosphere in our valleys need 
bring no eause for worry to our beekeep 
ers on this seore. It behooves us to get 
all we can out of the cotton plant, for 
cotton apparently is destined to become 
one of California’s principal crops. The 
cotton produced here is of exeeptional 
quality, and another point in our favor is 
that the state is free from boll weevil. 
Cotton is being ginned in large factories 
in Los Angeles and Oakland, and there 
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are cotton-seed-oil mills in the latter city 
and also in Fresno. 

The ‘‘five-ounce jar of honey,’’ men- 
tioned in December on the editorial page 
and again by Mr. Crane in the January 
issue of Gleanings, certainly has its place 
in the sun in honey merehandising. Like 
other beekeepers, the writer prefers to 
make his 5-pound pail his most popular 
package. This size receives more adver- 
tising, ete., but the small glass jar—even 
the 2%-ounce size—has a ready sale 
from year to year. Many grocers push 
this small package amongst their house- 
keeping-for-two clientele, saying, ‘‘nice 
size for a pienie luncheon,*’ or ‘‘ for your 
waffles Sunday morning.’’ The remarks 
earry conviction, too, for the small size 
indieates at onee a saving in labor- 
nothing sticky to put away after a meal; 
and it is a fact that not a few custom 
ers telephone for a 2%-ounce jar of hon- 
ey every Saturday, having in mind waf- 
fles for breakfast the following morning. 
For the past seven years the writer has 
sold each year several tons of honey 
packed in the 5-ounce size;-and, although 
it does not sell like the 15-ounece, it has, 
nevertheless, its place on the 
shelf. The point to bring out 
that, if the small package were withdrawn 
from the market, there would be 
practically just that amount of honey 
sales to a certain customers, 
Quite likely a small jar of syrup would 
take the place of a 5-ounce jar of honey, 
No, it is our best poliey to supply the 
people with what they want. 

Monterey, Calif. M. C. 


7 . * 


In British Columbia—Ce™ plete ™ 


turns for ‘ar 
riving at the estimate of British Colum 
bia’s honey crop for 1925 have now com: 
in. The results show that the average 
production per hive, spring count, was 
41 pounds, as against 46 pounds for 1924, 
32 for 1923 and 61 for 1922. The total 
estimated number of beekeepers shows 
a small increase over 1924, namely, 2426 
as against 2408, and the total estimated 
number of hives an inerease of about 900, 
namely, 15,505, as against 14,604. The 
total honey crop is estimated at 638,319 
pounds, compared with 679,289 pounds 
for 1924. The beeswax produced is esti 
mated at 9,500 pounds, and the capital 
value of bees, hives, and other apiary 
equipment is estimated to be $387,625. 
The Government Demonstration Api 
aries in the different parts of the prov- 
ince, which were first started in 1921, 
continue to serve a very useful purpose 
as a ready means of imparting informa 
tion to beekeepers, more especially be 
ginners, by showing what equipment to 
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use and the best methods of management 
for obtaining good results in honey pro- 
duction. Anyone wishing to take advan 
tage of this means of obtaining informa- 
tion can visit any of these apiaries at 
any time for this purpose. The follow- 
ing is a summary of results from these 
apiaries for 1925: 

Fraser Valley—Number of apiaries, 12; num 
ber of hives, 35; surplus honey taken, 3272 
pounds; average per colony, 93 pounds; in 
crease made, 7. 

Kootenays—Number of apiaries, 9; number 
of hives, 22; surplus honey taken, 1741 


pounds; average per colony, 79 pounds; in- 
crease made, 7. 
Okanagan, Shuswap, and Thompson Valleys 
-Number of apiaries, 3; number of hives, 11; 
surplus honey taken, 2182 pounds; average 


per colony, 198 pounds; increase made, 5. 

Vancouver Island—Number of apiaries, 1; 
number of hives, 2; surplus honey taken, 156 
pounds; average per colony, 78 pounds. 

Total—25 apiaries; 70 colonies; surplus 
honey taken, 7351 pounds; average per colony. 
105 pounds; increase made, 19. 

Three hundred and seventy-seven colo- 
nies in 72 apiaries in the provinee were 
found to be affeeted with Ameriean foul 
brood in 1925, and 107 with European 
foul brood. The latter compares with 
267 in 1924 which shows a considerable 
improvement, and a wonderful improve- 
ment over conditions » few years ago. 
The number of hives found with Ameri 


ean foul brood is about the same as in 
1924. 
Distances are so great in British Co 


lumbia, and consequently the time taken 

up in traveling is so long, that it makes 

work slow and not very easy of accom- 

plishment. W. J. Sheppard. 
Vietoria, B.C. 


In Northern Indiana Many colo 


nies in this 
locality went into winter quarters light 
in stores. For this reason it is probable 
that there will be considerable mortality 
among bees before nectar is again avail- 
able. This is especially true of those in 
upland districts. Along river bottoms, 
conditions are much better. Bees in eel 
lars properly insulated are in exeellent 
eondition thus far. Most small beekeep 
ers herenbouts winter their bees outside 
without adequate protection, and of 


course annual losses are an important 
consideration. Difficulty in wintering in 
this latitude, northern Indiana, is due 


chiefly to improper cellar construction. 
Cellars partly above ground and not well 
insulated may become too warm, causing 
colonies to become restless, and at other 
times too cold, resulting later in dysen 
tery. U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
reports state that in the intermountain 
region bees have been removed from cel 
lars owing to high temperature. It would 
seem that there should be no necessity 
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for so doing where cellar conditions are 
as they should be. 

A very interesting convention of the 
Indiana State Beekeepers’ Association 
was held December 17-18 at Indianapolis. 
A beekeepers’ short course will be given 
at Purdue University, February 15 to 18, 
inclusive. The American Honey Produe- 
ers’ League will hold its annual session 
at Cincinnati February 2-3. These meet 
ings are of great value to those who 
wish to keep up with the procession in 
beekeeping, and vet only about one bee 
keeper in a. hundred attends beekeepers * 
meetings. Many large producers never 
go to a convention. They do not use up 
to-date methods in production, and when 
it comes to selling each one tries to un 
dersell the other. By so doing a point 
is soon reached where no one makes a 
profit, and nobody ean afford to buy at 
wholesale from the ‘beekeeper when bee- 
keepers retail at wholesale prices. How- 
ever, there is. little gained by eondemn- 
ing the price-cutter. What is needed is 
education along the line of business 
methods in marketing. The Northwest 
ern Indiana Honey Producers’ Associa 
tion is sending out marketing informa 
tion to all beekeepers in this part of the 
state, as far as funds will permit. These 
letters inelude instruetion in regard to 
grading, packing, and local distribution 
as well as recommendations as to retail 
prices 

Producers who are holding to associa 
tion prices are selling about the usual 
amount of honey locally, and nearly al! 
will dispose of their stock before the new 
erop is available. Those few who under 
sold the market are about done and, of 
course, are losers to the extent of about 
20 to 25 per cent of what they might 
have received. 

There was a short crop of honey in In 
diana in 1925, but those of us near Chi 
eago are operating at a disadvantage 
owing to the large surplus shipped in 
from the northwest to the Chieago mar 
ket. By means of wholesale truck de 
livery this honey radiates out to a dis 
tance of 50 miles or more. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 

7 . * 


E. S. Miller. 


In Alabama The winter up to this 
time has been more 
severe than usual, the mereury dropping 
to 11.9° above zero on Monday, Dee. 28. 
This is the eoldest weather in December 
in forty-five vears, according to the re- 
ports of the weather bureau. If this 
kind of weather continues throughout 
January and February it will mean quite 
a bit of saving in stores and be of bene- 
fit to the beekeepers. 
On November 30 Mr. George Rea, ex- 
tension apiculturist of Pennsvlvania, vis 
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ited Montgomery County, and in com 
pany with Mr. W. A. Ruffin, Extension 
Entomologist of Alabama, Mr. Thomas 
Atchison, State Inspector, Mr. James 
Allen, president of the Alabama Bee- 


keepers’ Association, and the writer. 
visited the apiaries of Mr. Jasper 
Knight, at Hayneville, and after an 


elaborate dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight, visited the apiaries of the 
Hayneville Apiaries Co. We then re 


turned by way of Tyson and visited on 
of the out-apiaries of Mr. M. C. Berry 
and the queeri-yards of J. M. Cutts & 
Son. 

Mr. Rea was favorably impressed with 
the black belt of Alabama as a section 
adapted to the queen and package in 
dustry, and expressed the opinion that 
package bees produced here where they 
must be shipped before the main honey 
flow were superior to those produced in 
some other sections where the honey flow 
comes early enough so that packages 
may be shipped after they have produced 
a erop of honey and the bees are worn 
out from their labors in the field. 

Bees generally have abundant stores 
and are in good condition. The extrem: 
eold has not injured the clover, and 
prospects for the coming season are good 

Montgomery, Ala. J. M. Cutts. 


In Porto Rico The honey export 
ed to the mainland 


the past year (1925) was just a little 
better than one-half that in 1924. 
The crop of 1924 was 2,772,583 pounds. 
which was sold at about six and two 
tenths cents a pound. The crop for th 
first ten months of 1925 (report for the 


last two months not yet available) is 
1,491,080 pounds, which was sold for 
about seven and two-tenths cents per 


pound, or one eent a pound above the 
1924 price. 

Many of the bee-men here looked for 
an extra good vield last season. The 
weather conditions were promising, and 
most of the Island had sufficient rainfall 
to give the necessary growth for nectar 
secretion. However, the blossoms did 
not yield the expected amounts. It is 
to be hoped that 1926 will be more 
bountiful to the beekeepers in this sec 
tion of the world. From all reports I 


have gathered, Cuba, like Porto Rieo, 
did not seeure as large a crop as in 
1924. 


A sharp rise in price should be looked 
for after the first of the year, as the 
1925 erop (with the exeption of a few 
barrels here and there, whose owners 
are holding for a better price) was sold 
long ago. The price offered on the Island 
still clings around 65 cents a gallon. Un- 
less there are large shipments to the 
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port of New York from Central and 
South America, the price must rise un- 
less the buckwheat crop of the north- 
eastern states is large enough to depress 
the market on tropical honeys. 

There are two encouraging develop 
ments which promise to better condi 
tions on the Island. One of them is the 
tendency on the part of apiary owners 
to seek other locations where there are 
not so many bees, many sections of the 
Island being heavily overstocked. The 
other is the prospect of selling some of 
the excess colonies to northern beekeep 
ers. The up-to-date beekeepers of Porto 
Rico are watching the progress of this 
latter development, and if it proves to 
be a successful venture, no doubt 1927 
will show quite a number of offerings 
of bees from Porto Rico for the north 
eastern beekeepers to choose from. 

Taxes in Porto Rico are very high and 
there seems to be no relief in sight. All 
merchants are assessed a direct tax on 
every dollar’s worth of goods they sell. 
Naturally the consumer foots the bill ul! 
timately. 

Aibonito, Porto Rico. P. G. 


7 * . 
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In Montana The State Beekeepers’ 

Association is holding 
its annual meeting in Billings, Mont., 
January 11-13. The exeeutive commit- 
tee feels that a fine program has been 
arranged, and, unless weather conditions 
change, a good attendance is expected. 
Several important matters, will eome up 


for discussion during the business ses- 
sion. Due to financial conditions here in 


the state, the State College has had to 
discontinue the beekeeping work carried 
on for the past four vears. ; 

The fund for inspectional purposes has 
also run out, so that the entire beekeep 
ing work is suspended until new funds 
are available. Action will be taken at 
the annual meeting to keep this work go 
ing. Provisions will have to be made 
to keep the machine going, otherwise 
everything will have to be dropped until 
the prosperity of the state returns. 

Weather conditions in Montana 
winter have been exceptionally favor 
able for bees. Bees have had an oeea 
sional flight and the temperature has at 
no time been severe enough to harm well 
protected and strong colonies. A report 
handed out by the State College at Boze 
man shows that in that district the tem 


this 


perature has never dropped below 2° 
below zero sinee January 1, 1925. 

The writer has been much interested 
in the arguments presented regarding 


the quarantine ruling which several of 
the states now have in foree. While 
Montana comes under this category, vet 
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it is possible to ship in bees from the 
South under certain conditions. The law 
provides that the commissioner of agri 
culture may make such regulations as 
are necessary to protect the beekeeping 
industry. It is within the power of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture to allow 
bees to come into the state providing he 
is satisfied that no harm will be done. I 
personally believe that if our southern 
friends were acquainted with our condi 
tions as they exist the harsh criticism 
which has been given out would have 
been withheld. In the first place, the 
state officials had nothing to do with put 
ting the quarantine regulation into effect 


in this state. The request came from 
the commercial beekeepers. Since it 
was their desire, the Commissioner of 


Agriculture responded. The reason for 
taking this action was the fact that each 
year we have beekeepers who ship their 
bees into this state for the summer crop 
and then move out to another state for 
the winter crop. These men are not pay- 
ing taxes into the treasury of any one 
state and are no respecters of the rights 
ot permanent beekeepers within the 
state. Their main objeet seems to be to 
produce as much honey as possible and 
then dump it on the market. Unless 
these men were governed by a quaran- 
tine law such as we have there would be 
no means of controlling them. The bee 


keepers of Montana do not object to 
others coming to this state providing 
they will become permanent residents 


and take up new territory. We trust that 

our southern friends will eonsider our 

side of the question. O. A. Sippel. 
Bozeman, Mont. 


In Michigan Bees in some sections 

of the state had an op- 
portunity to tly during the first week in 
January. This improved the prospects for 
good wintering for those colonies that 
were loaded with a poor grade of fall 
honey. 

The Department of 
give «a two-weeks beekeepers’ short 
course February 8-19. The course will 
cover, as completely as time will permit, 
a diseussion of all of the basie principles 
of commercial beekeeping. A feature of 
the course this vear will be the inaugura 
tion of Visitors’ Day, Feb. 18, when 
special program will be given for the 
benefit of those beekeepers who do not 
feel able to attend all of the course. 
Aside from the members of the depart 
ment who regularly teach beekeeping, as 
sisted by members of the faculty who 


Entomology will 


will speak on subjects connected with 
beekeeping, the beekeepers attending 
the short course will have 


an opportun 
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ity to hear Mr. Jay Smith, queen-breeder 
and lecturer, during the second week of 
the course. 


In going over the records recently, it 
was found that we have here in Michi- 
gan seventy-three beekeepers whose 
total production runs slightly over two 
million pounds of honey annually. It 
would seem that here is the nucleus for 
a powerful marketing organization. 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting was 
well attended and very lively. The slo- 
gan ‘‘Honey for Health,’’ was adopted 
by the association for use on advertis- 
ing matter and letterheads by members. 


The honey market is rather quiet 
that is, few large lots are moving. How 
ever, local sales are more satisfactory 
and some beekeepers are all sold out. 
During Honey Week, ©. L. Porrett, of 
Port Huron, placed a demonstration hive 
and honey exhibit in the front window 
of « leading grocery store. He gave each 
of the nine elerks a jar of honey. Results: 
He sold at this store, during Honev 
Week and up until December 15, 275 
5-pound pails, 22 2%-pound eans, and 
two cases of 12-ounece jars. Mr. Porrett 
feels well repaid for his trouble in ar 
ranging the exhibit. 


John Worsfold, Grand Haven, whe 
sells honey from house-to-house during 
the winter months, offers a five-pound 
pail of honey as a prize to the family 
who uses the most of his honey during 
the season. Two years ago the prize was 
given for a seven-pail consumption. Last 
vear one family bought ten pails to win 
the prize. 


Speaking before the recent annual 
beekeepers’ meeting, Jos. Knapp, pro 
prietor of a big Lansing department 
store, said that the honey displayed in 
his self-serve grocery department was 
about the poorest appearing goods in the 
entire store, and suggested that beekeep 
ers get busy and dress honey up prop 
erly before putting it on the grocers’ 
shelves where it will have to compete 
with the glittering labels of nationallv 
advertised brands. That shows what the 
live storekeeper is thinking about hon- 
ey, and the point should be well taken. 

East Lansing, Mich. R. H. Kelty. 


. * » 


In North Dakota——T'e fall was 
very unfavor- 
able for bees in North Dakota, October 
being especially disagreeable, so that in 
general the bees in cellars are not in as 
good condition as at this time last year, 
that is, there are probably fewer younger 
bees present in the hives at this time. 
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National Honey Week brought out sev- 
eral good honey displays in this vicinity. 
If the observance of this week is genera] 
over the country, and then if beekeepers 
will see to it that such activities are not 
confined to one week, the advertising 
value will be great. Honey should be 
kept before the public 52 weeks in the 
year. A little judicious advertising all 
along brings much better results than 
the greater effort for just a short time, 
but both help. 


The honey market has not been good 
this year and there has ‘been a consider 
able amount of price-eutting. A mar- 
keting association has been formed and 
has been granted a eharter, but has not 
had opportunity to funetion to any ex 
tent as yet. M. ©. Tanquary. 

Fargo, N. D. 


In Wisconsin The honey market, 
after having passed 
through a period of deplorable price cut 
ting seems to be reviving somewhat, and 
those who have been holding their honey 
are feeling somewhat more optimistic. 
The officers of the Wisconsin State 
Beekeepers’ Association feel that the as 
sociation is doing a real service to the 
beekeepers, as over $7500 passed through 
the secretary and treasurer’s office. The 
business items included dues, advertis 
ing, labels, honey containers, stationery, 
movie slides, posters, honey booklets, 
honey sales and other minor items. The 
officers elected tor the coming year were: 
Mr. James Gwin, president; George Ja- 
cobson, vice-president; Wm. Sass, Jr., 
treasurer; and Miss Arlene Weidenkopf. 
secretary. The convention passed a reso 
lution, supporting the American Honey 
Producers’ League, and eleeted a dele 
gute to attend the eonvention at Cin- 
einnati in Februarv. The convention 
voted to eo-operate with the university 
and the State Depratment of Agriculture 
in holding a Chautauqua in honor of the 
Dadant family. This Chautauqua will be 
held from Aug. 16 to 20, 1926, at Platte- 
ville, Wis. [It is hoped that the states of 
Towa, Illinois, Minnesota, and possibly 
Missouri will co-operate in helping to 
hold one of the biggest beekeepers meet- 
ings that has ever been held in the mid 
dle west. 


Reports from beekeepers indicate that 
the bees have gone into winter quarters 
this vear with more ample stores than in 
previous years. No doubt this is due to 
the fact that a large surplus crop was 
received and the beekeepers felt more 
able to leave a better supply of stores 
for the bees. H. F. Wilson. 

Madison, Wis. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT ries 





Sourwood a 
Copious Yielder 


Sourwood blossoms open 
from July 10 to July 
20, according to alti- 
tude. In our section (the mountains) it 
opens about the 20th, and the higher the 
altitude the better it thrives. The 
mountains are literally blanketed with 
it. The secretion of nectar in sourwood 


way, and that is to buy from a reliable 
beekeeper, one that knows bees from 
yellow jackets. If you buy from one 


that just lets his bees have their own 
way, swarming at will, you are taking 
chances on them and chances are two to 
one that you will get a little colony. If 
not you will get an old worthless queen 





Sourwood bloom in its natural position as it hangs on the tree, bell down 


honey so freely 


is remarkable, and drops can be shaken 
from each bell. Only a few bells open 
at a time, beginning at the top of the 
stem, but as the first bells fall off, others 
open down the stem. The illustration 
shows all stages. It stays in bloom about 
two weeks, and so profuse is the honey 
flow that 50 to 100 pounds of surplus 
from a strong colony is not unusual, de 
pending largely on local conditions. Of 
ten in one part of a county there is a 
heavy flow, and in other portions a light 
one, it being very sensitive to weather 
and moisture conditions. L. E. Webb. 
Morganton, N. C. 





ec A os 


Adviceto The beginner is told to buy 
Beginners strong colonies. But how is 
he to know when he is get- 


ting a strong colony? There is one good 


Sourwood produces 


that it can be shaken from the blooms in showers. 


that will only live, not produce. A mis 
take I made was not feeding in October. 
The fall is the only time to feed for win- 
ter stores, or consuming stores. Bees that 
go into winter short of stores come out 
in the spring short of bees, and before 
they ean build up the honey flow is over. 
Of course, some feed for stimulating 
brood-rearing in the spring. That is a 
good practice here. But they should be 
given sufficient stores in the fall to carry 
them over. The beginner learns at the 
cost of dead bees many times. I did. I 
didn’t pay much attention to what the 
But such an attitude 
never pays except in regret. I, like many 
other beginners in beekeeping, thought 
that there was nothing to do but let the 
bees alone. W. C. Rimmer. 
Statesville, N. C. 


beekeepers said. 
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Colonies Strong I would like to have 
Too Early you get some _ experi- 

enced man to write an 
article on producing honey in the sweet 
clover belt. It seems to me every article 
is on how to build up the bees for the 
early honey flow. As we never get a 
surplus here till about the 20th of June 
to the first of July, our problem is to 
keep them from reaching the peak of 
brood-rearing before the commencement 
of our flow. 

1 have tried packing them well and 
leaving them with just the protection of 
a good windbreak with only one thick- 
ness of tarred felt as covering; and 
while the well-packed hives came out of 
the winter stronger, they would try to 
swarm the fore part of June, while the 
weaker colonies not packed would gen- 
erally build up by July first and store 
just as much as those that I could not 
hold down till the honey flow. There is 
a question in my mind whether under our 
conditions it pays to pack other than with 
paper as spoken of above. If there were 
a way to hold back the stronger colonies 
it might pay. But I can not swap brood 
freely here, for 1 have had to shake as 
high as 50 per cent of my colonies this 
last year for American foul brood, and 
even after doing that produced nearly 
200 pounds per colony. 

Sargent, Neb. Harold I. Perrin. 

[Why not give adequate winter pro 
tection, then divide the colonies about 
the first of May, giving the queenless 
portion a young laying queen, and build 
up both for the honey flow? If increase 
is not wanted, the colonies can be re- 
united in the fall after killing the old 
queen.— Editor. | 
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Immunity Against We are skeptical 
American Foul Brood about the immun 
ity of the bees re- 
ported by Bruce Lineburg (Gleanings, 
Vol. 53, pages 709-710). It is not un- 
usual for but a few colonies to do all 
the robbing in a large apiary. Some- 
times, no doubt, a few colonies would 
take no part in the activities of what 
appears to be a general robbing, which 
may have happened in the reported cases 
of immunity. In dealing with disease 
and immunity experiments, absolute cer 
tainty of diagnosis should be obtained 
through microscopical examination of 
the organisms and cultural growth in 
media. This was apparently lacking in 
the observations referred to above and 
the diagnosis can therefore be question- 
ed. Infection of these immune bees 
with known organisms may upset the 
conclusions. However, immunity to many 
organisms has been developed by many 
animals, and it is to be hoped that this 
will take place with the honeybee in re- 
spect to American foul brood organisms 
What does ‘‘Old Drone’’ say about 
‘‘immunity’’? G. H. Vansell. 
Davis, Calif. 
ea A a 
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Bees Buried I am inelosing a _ pnoto- 
Under Snow graph of the snowfall that 

we had here on January 
30, 1925. The snow fell to a depth of 30 
to 36 inches. The mounds in the photo 
are on top of two-colony winter cases. 
The tops of these cases are about 3° 
inches above the ground. As will be 


seen, they are completely covered, the 
bees being none the worse for it. 
Albert J. Braun. 


Naples, N. Y. 
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Bee buried under snow. Apiary of Albert J. Braun, Naples, N. Y., after a heavy snow. 
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Top-—Apiary ‘‘Ytaly,’’ located in the center of the city of Puebla, Mexico. Average produc 

mn per colony, 120 pounds of extracted honey. All pure Italian bees. In the center show cement 

block patented ‘‘J. R. C.’’ Hive supporters. Middle—Apiary in the tropics. Bottom—aAnother of 
the apiary ‘‘Ytaly,’’ owned by Jose Rivero Oarvallo, Puebla, Mexico. 
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TALKS tO BEGINN ERS 


Demuth 





In the southern portion of the United 
States, beginners who have not already 
obtained their bees should do so soon. 
There are several advantages in having 
possession of the bees some time before 
the main honey harvest, unless the colo- 
nies are in the hands of an expert bee- 
keeper who will take proper care of them. 
since a little neglect in early spring 
sometimes results in the colonies not be- 
ing in good condition later when they 
should store surplus honey. Another ad- 
vantage in obtaining the colonies early 
is the greater opportunity for the study 
of the bees themselves during this im 
portant period. 


While in the extreme south the begin- 
ner should obtain his bees this month, 
it will be just as well for those farther 
north to wait until March or April, and 
in the northern tier of states it is not 
necessary actually to come into posses- 
sion of the bees until about the first of 
May. However, even in the northern tier 
of states there is no objection to pur- 
chasing good colonies of bees and mov- 
ing them home even in February. 

To move a colony during cold weather, 
all that is necessary is to close the en 
trance with a piece of wire sereen and 
fasten the hive parts together so that 
no bees can get out. The hive should be 
placed where it is to be permanently lo- 
cated on arrival at the new location and 
the sereen should be removed immedi- 
ately, or as soon as the colony quiets 
down after moving so that the bees leave 
the sereen. 


Selecting Good Colonies 


As pointed out last month, if bees are 
purehased during eold weather the col- 
ony should be examined to determine its 
strength and the amount of honey pres 
ent. Many eolonies are _ practically 
worthless at this time on account of be- 
ing weak in numbers or short of food. 
These are the two most important things 
to look for at this time. By removing 
the outer cover and the packing at the 
top (if any), then lifting the inner cover, 
it is possible to determine the strength 
of the colony. In some eases it is easier 
to look into the hive from below. When 
the temperature is near freezing a good 
colony of bees should occupy at least 
five or six of the spaces between the 
combs. In a double-walled hive having 
packing between the two walls, the elus 
ter should oeceupy six or eight of these 
spaces. The amount of honey can be de 
termined approximately by weighing the 
hive as it stands and comparing it with 


the weight of an empty hive. The combs 
when empty weigh about one pound 
each, which must be added to the weight 
of an empty hive in making this com- 
parison. A well-provisioned colony 
should have not less than 25 pounds of 
honey at this time. While colonies that 
have less may not suffer from want of 
stores if the spring is favorable, they 
may have to be fed if the spring is un 
favorable. 

In purchasing colonies the beginner 
should insist upon these standards unless 
the price is reduced accordingly. Weak 
colonies that are able to pull through 








No. 1.—Looking into a hive from the top 

This is a strong colony since it occupies seven 

spaces between combs during cold weather in 
February. 


the winter and early spring can be 
strengthened by adding a package of 
bees from the South, and colonies that 
are short of stores can be fed in Febru 
ary even in the North if necessary. But 
colonies that need either more food or 
more bees should be avoided if possible 
when purchasing bees. 

Where there is a choice between a eco! 
ony that was a last season’s swarm ani 
the parent colony, it is usually better to 
take the parent colony if it is equally 
strong in number of bees and is well sup 
plied with honey, since the parent colony 
is the one having the young queen. 
Swarms that were hived last summer can 
usually be distinguished from other colo 
nies by noting the color of the comb. A 
newly hived swarm has whiter combs 
than parent colonies or eolonies that 
did not swarm, unless the swarm was 
hived on old combs. 

There are many other things that 
should be noted in selecting colonies, 
such as whether the combs are straight 
and the cells nearly all worker size, such 
as are obtained when the combs are 
built on full sheets of foundation; 
whether the hives are of standard size 
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and well made, and whether the bees are 
of good stock or scrub stock. In some of 
these the beginner will have to take the 
word of the owner of the bees, but in- 
quiry should be made concerning them. 


Probably in most cases it is best for 
the beginner to purchase good colonies 
in good hives from a reliable beekeeper, 
even though the colonies cost two or 
three times as much as colonies in old 
dilapidated hives or in boxes or gums. 
However, the ambitious beginner who 
would rather have a smaller outlay of 
capital and make up for this by a little 
extra work and expense later may find 
a bargain in colonies of bees in his 
neighborhood. 


Sometimes neglected colo 





No. 2.—This is a medium-sized colony occupy- 
g six spaces between the combs when out 
side temperature is about freezing. 


nies can be purchased for $2.00 or $3.00 
Often good 
condition as to strength and amount of 
stores, but may need to be transferred 
into better hives. The beginner need not 
hesitate even to purchase bees in boxes 
and gums if the colonies are strong and 
heavy with honey, then transfer them to 
modern hives during fruit bloom in the 
spring. Directions for doing this will be 
found in most books on beekeeping and 
in state and government bulletins. There 
is a peculiar satisfaction in purchasing 
unproductive colonies and making them 
productive, that is well worth while for 
those who have a little time to devote 
to such work. 
Activity of Bees During Cold Weather 
Bees are able to survive the long win- 
ters of the north only by huddling to- 
gether in a compact cluster and suspend- 
ing all of the activities of the hive ex- 
cept that which is necessary to keep 
warm. The outer crust of the cluster is 
more compact than the inner part, this 
erust being for the purpose of confining 
the heat as much as possible. On looking 
at the bees which form the crust of the 
cluster during cold weather, it will be 
noted that the bees are very quiet, no 
movement being visible unless the col 


each. such colonies are in 
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ony is considerably disturbed. As lon 
as the temperature within the hive bu 
outside the cluster remains near 50° 
Fahrenheit the bees inside the cluster 
are also quiet; but when the temperature 
within the hive goes lower the bees 
within the cluster become active in order 
to generate heat. The temperature with 
in the cluster therefore is increased as 
the temperature within the hive goes be 
low 50°, and is again decreased when 
the temperature within the hive rises. In 
this way the temperature within the 
margin of the cluster is maintained at 
about 57°, while the temperature within 
the eluster varies from 60° to 90°, de- 
pending upon the amount of heat gener- 
ation required to keep the margin up to 
the required 57°. In this way the cluster 
temperature is regulated with greater 
precision than the rooms of our houses 
ean be regulated by the most delicately 
adjusted thermostat. 

The manner in which they do this 
should be understood by every beginner, 
and those who already have their bees 
will find this a most fascinating study. 
Even though the books advise against 
opening the hive during winter, the pos- 
sible injury to the colony is so slight in 
comparison with the inspiration and in- 
formation to be gained that the beginner 
should peep into the hive occasionally 
during cold weather. 

The size of the cluster varies as the 
temperature varies. During extremely 
cold weather the cluster is more compact 
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No. 3—Colonies occupying five spaces between 

combs when outside temperature is about freez 

ing. Colonies smaller than this would be class- 
ed as weak. 








and therefore smaller, and as the tem- 
perature rises the cluster expands. In- 
side the eluster nearly every vacant cell 
in the comb is occupied by a bee which 
lies quietly for days at a time. In fact, 
the dominant instinet within the hive 
during the winter is that of the greatest 
possible degree of quiescence, since it is 
only by conserving their energy that hon 
eybees are able to live through the long 
winters of the North until brood-rearing 
can again be safely resumed. 
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Winter Passages Through Combs 
Question.—Is there anything gained by 
making holes through the combs to permit the 
bees to pass from one comb to another during 
winter? Some of the bees in my colonies per- 
ish on outside combs during the first cold 
spell in the fall. Fayette Lee. 


Minnesota. 
Answer.—In the early days of the 
modern hive, winter passages through 


the combs were thought by many to be 
necessary for best results in wintering. 
Langstroth, in his book, ‘‘The Hive and 
the Honeybee,’’ advised that a hole an 
inch in diameter be cut in the middle of 
each comb about one-third of the dis- 
tance from the top, this being done so 
late in the season that the bees would 
not fill these holes with comb. Later 
this practice was abandoned almost en- 
tirely and a device known as the Hill’s 
device was placed above the frames to 
hold the quilt, then so commonly used, 
an inch or more above the top-bars, the 
theory being that the bees would cluster 
in this space and thus have a free pass 
age from comb to comb. However, bees 
get along very well without either ar 
rangement, especially if the colonies are 
strong and well protected, and both of 
these methods have been abandoned. 
When bees are wintered in two stories 
the cluster can expand or contract later 
ally through the space between the upper 
and lower sets of combs. 
Advantages of Double-Walled Hives 

Question.—Would it be better to use single- 
walled hives and pack them for winter or use 
double-walled hives with the packing built in? 

Iowa Paul L. MeMullin. 

Answer.—While the first cost of dou 
ble-walled hives is greater, they are, in 
the long run, less expensive than the 
single-walled hives in most localities, 
since the expense and labor of giving 
winter protection is largely eliminated. 
Double-walled hives also afford protec 
tion from extremes of temperature dur 
ing the summer. On the other hand, many 
beekeepers prefer to use single-walled 
hives on account of the smaller invest- 
ment, preferring to pay for winter pro 
tection from year to year even though 
may cost more during a period of several! 
years. Furthermore, beekeepers who are 
so located that their colonies must be 
moved frequently prefer to use single 
walled hives on account of the greater 
convenience in moving. 

Number of Cells in Standard-Size Combs 

Question.—How many worker cells are 


there in the comb in a standard-size frame? 
Tennessee. WwW Nickens. 


Answer.—A comb that is well attached 
to the sides and bottom-bar of the frame 
may contain as many as 7300 worker 





cells. The actual number of worker cells 
in a standard-size comb is usually less 
on account of slight defects, especially 
if the combs have been damaged in such 
a manner that some drone comb is built. 
Duration of Life of Worker Bees 

Question.—-What is the average length of 
life of worker bees! Hoyt Bishop. 

Alabama. 

Answer.—This varies in accordance 
with their activity as well as other fae- 
tors which are not well understood, such 
accidental death and _ the 
strain of bees. During the active sea- 
son the average life of worker bees is 
from six to ten weeks, but during the 
winter bees that remain quiet may liv: 
six to eight months or even more. 


Number of Supers Required for Each Colony 
Question ——What is the minimum number ot 


shallow extracting supers having frames 52 
inches deep that is required for each colony! 
Illinois. Jacob Gleich 


Answer.—This depends upon the local 
ity and the season. In some localities 
where the honey flow is slow and of 
long duration, even the largest crop 
could be harvested with only two supers 
per colony by taking away and extract 
ing the honey as it is finished and re 
turning the supers to the hive. In other 
localities, where the honey flow is short 
and rapid, making it necessary to have 
enough supers to contain almost the e 
tire crop, it would not be safe to provide 
less ‘than six or seven supers. Again, 
during a poor season in a locality of the 
latter type, one super may be ample 
while during a good season seven supers 
may not be enough. 


as diseases, 


Jumbo Hives for Preventing Swarming 

Question ——-What percentage of swarming 
can be prevented by using the Jumbo hive in 
stead of the standard-size hive? 

Ohio Harry G. Ennes. 

Answer.—-If colonies are wintered in a 
single story of each size of hive and 
comb-honey supers are given on the aj 
proach of an early honey flow, most of 
the early swarms would, as a rule, com: 
from the standard hives; but if the hon 
ey flow continues swarms would later be 
gin to issue from the larger hives. In 
other words, swarming takes place later, 
as a rule, in the larger hives. If the 
season is short the percentage of colo- 
nies that swarm in the standard hives 
might be considerably greater than that 
of the Jumbo, but if the season is of 
considerable duration there may not be 
much, if any, difference. However, by 
giving a second story of dark combs be- 
fore the colonies become crowded in ear- 
ly spring, then properly managing them 
through the season, there is practically 
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no difference in the percentage of colo- 
nies that swarm from the two types of 
hives under ordinary conditions. 

Lye for Disinfecting Hive Parts 

Question.—How long is it necessary to boil 
empty hives or hive parts in a lye solution tv 
clean them of American foul brood? How much 
lye should be used in making such a solution 

Tennessee. V. S. Gray. 

Answer.—Lye is not primarily a dis 
infectant for American foul brood, al- 
though it may act upon the outer cov 
ering of the spores, thus reducing the 
time necessary to kill them by heat. 
Since the lye removes propolis and wax 
as well as any honey that might be on 
the hive parts, the surface is cleaned 
and no doubt most of the spores are re 
moved. Probably fifteen minutes would 
be long enough to boil hive parts in a 
lye solution to disinfect them. It is the 
continued high temperature that actual 
ly kills the spores of American foul 
brood, instead of the lye. An ordinary 
can of concentrated lye is sufficient for 
a wash boiler full of water. 

Bees Restless in Cellar 

Question.—When bees become restless in the 
cellar, should they be taken out the latter part 
of February and packed on their summer stands? 

Ohio. C. J. Appeldoorn. 

Answer.—If the bees are restless as a 
result of consuming poor stores, a cleans 
ing flight is the only real remedy. As a 
rule, when they become quite restless in 
February or early March the trouble has 
gone so far that poor wintering may be 
expected even though they are put out 
for a flight. For this reason the giving 
of winter flights to restless colonies be 
ing wintered in the cellar has not always 
proved satisfactory. Colonies that have 
so wasted their energy because of con 
suming too much stores of poor quality 
already have their vitality so depleted 
that the bees die off rapidly when ex 
posed to the lower temperatures outside. 
If the restlessness is brought about by 
the cellar warming up too much on warm 
days, the trouble is not so serious and 
can easily be remedied by cooling the 
cellar by opening the windows at night 
and banking up the walls on the outside, 
so that the temperature will remain more 
nearly constant. In either case it is 
usually better to leave the bees in the 
cellar until the latter part of March. 

Odors of the Hive 

Question.—Please describe the different 
odors, except that from foul brood, that come 
from beehives. J. W. Glenn. 

Illinois. 

Answer.—There are so many different 
odors emanating from the beehive under 
various conditions that it would not be 
possible to describe all of them. For in- 
stance, the hive odor while brood-rearing 
is in progress is different from that 
during the winter when brood-rearing is 
not in progress. Again, the odor emanat- 
ing from the hive changes as the bees 
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work upon different flowers. When they 
are ripening nectar it is o*ten possible 
to tell what kind of flowers the bees are 
working on by walking through the api 
ary. Odor apparently is an important 
factor in the economy of the beehive, 
but most of these odors which affect the 


bees can not be distinguished by man. 
For instance, when a swarm is being 
hived, the bees which discover the en 
trance and begin entering the hive set 
up a peculiar hum apparently calling 
their comrades; however, it is now 


thought that the hum is not what ealls 
their comrades, but that the vibration 
of the wings drives the odor from these 
bees to the others and that they are in 
formed that an entrance has been found 
by means of the odor instead of by the 
sound. Apparently, also, the bees dis 
tinguish the members of their own colo 
nies by means of odor to a large extent, 
so the defense of the hive is to this ex 
tent a matter of odor. In introducing 
queens, it is thought that odor is an im 
portant factor and that the bees are an 
tagonistic to the new queen because of 
her different odor. 
Moving Bees During Cold Weather 

Question.—I have purchased five colonies 
of bees one-half mile from my home. Can I 
move them during freezing weather, or wil! 
it be better to wait until spring? Or should I 
move them to a more distant point, then bring 


them back so that the bees will not return to 
their original stand? A. B. Silliman. 
Iowa 
Answer.—Bees can be moved during 


this month without doing them any par- 
ticular damage. Of course, they will be 
disturbed while being moved and will 
therefore consume a little more honey 
and wear themselves out a little faster 
than if not disturbed. However, moving 
them only a half mile will be a slight 
disturbance and the bees will soon quiet 
down after being placed on their new 
stand. It will be better to move them 
now than to wait untilspring, since few- 
er bees will be inclined to return to their 
old stand than if left until they fly free- 
ly every few days in the spring. It wil! 
therefore not be necessary to first move 
them to a more distant location, but 
they can be moved direct. 
Snow at Entrance of Hive 
Question.—Is it necessary to keep the snow 


away from the entrance of the hive? 
hio L. A. Snyder 


Answer.—Loose snow covering the en 
trance does not harm the bees. In fact, 
if the hives are entirely covered with 
snow the bees will not smother as long 
as the entrances are not elosed with ice. 
Colonies that are wintering well need 
but little air, but if the entrances should 
be clogged with ice and the bees dis 
cover that they are imprisoned they will 
begin to worry and thus wear themselves 


out rapidly. 
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a dozen of the 
twenty-six died 
of starvation. 
When I took 
out all the 
combs I found 








Wisdom is as good as an 


many places at 

the back of the hives. The honey was 
in one part of the hive and the bees in 
another. 

If the house apiary was not good for 
bees it was a most beautiful invention 
for moths, for, as there was no freezing 
inside the house, the eggs of the moths 
were not killed. In June I found minute 
worms starting webs in my best worker 
combs. From the previous experience I 
had had, I thought that in forty-eight 
hours more they would have damaged the 
combs at least to the extent of $50.00. 
In a couple of hours I had earried the 
three hundred combs to the bee-house, 
put a roll of sulphur into a kettle of coals, 
and before noon web-building had come 
to a standstill, and the architects, much 
to my satisfaction, were in the cold em- 
brace of death. It was a pity that their 
zeal could not have been turned in some 
useful direction. 

In July, 1876, the house apiary was 
working beautifully as it had the year 
before, and during the very hot weather 
I found it quite a convenience to be able 
to keep the room cool by opening the 
large trap door in the center of the floor, 
allowing the air to mingle with that of 
the cellar. The building seemed very 
well adapted to comb honey particularly, 
and the facility with which I could pile 
up sections and boxes without any solici- 
tude in the matter of the covers blowing 
off, etc., was really quite an item. I had 
colonies that could be prevented from 
clustering out only by three sets of see 
tion boxes. More honey was stored be- 
cause the supers were so well protected. 

The house apiary was not a success for 
extracting. The great trouble was the 
propensity bees have to crawl all over 
the walls and even over the ceiling of 
the building when disturbed. If each 
hive could have stood away from the 
wall, and perhaps four or five feet from 
any other hive, it might have answered; 
but even then the labor of sweeping the 
room and keeping things clean would 
more than balanee any advantages. In 
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inheritance: yea, more ex the 
cellent is it for them that see the sun. For wisdom is a 
defense, even as money is a defense: but the excellence 
: of knowledge is, that wisdom preserveth the life of him 
heavy ones im that hath it——Ece. 7: 11-12 
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Chaff Cushions 
in the House 
Apiary 
In September, 1876, 1 purchased 140 
bushels of chaff at 5 cents a bushel, and 
ran a part of it through a fanning mil) 
at an expense of 2 cents a bushel more. 








¥ 


On the 18th of September i had the 
house apiary supplied with chaff cush 
ions, and I rejoiced to find it answered 
the purpose so well. The cushions were 
made of two pieces of Indian Head mus- 
lin, 17x21, joined by a band 6 inches 
wide, thus making a ‘‘box’’ of eloth. I 
preferred to use the band as it left the 
ends and sides square, making a close 
fit to the sides of the hive, or to each 
other when placed in the house apiary. 
These cushions were all put on in a very 
few minutes and any hive could be read- 
ily opened by simply raising the cushion 
that covered it. The temperature out- 
side was down to 40 degrees the nig’«t 
they were put on, inside the house 60 
degrees. A thermometer put under one 
of the cushions for a few minutes showed 
80 degrees. All this animal heat had 
been passing off continually through the 
one thickness of cloth prior to that time, 
and in the spring of 1876 during all the 
spring dwindling I fear that had been 
the trouble. Before putting on the ecush- 
ions I could hear a pretty strong hum- 
ming during cool nights, but afterward I 
could not even hear a murmur. 


On December 15, 1876, with the heavy 
colonies I had in the house apiary I 
found the walls and ceilings not only 
damp, but at times literally dripping 
with water. In fact, they were just as 
my outdoor hives would be with a cap 
fitting perfectly tight. Of course, there 
was no other way but to eut a hole 
through the ceiling, and after making 
one a foot square I found quite a differ- 
ent state of things. However, while the 
room was so damp and wet I found the 
chaff cushions and the bees under them 
in as niece condition as any one could 
wish. Of course, the hole reduced the 
temperature of the inside of the room, 
but since the bees were well packed in 
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chaff it did not matter. The room was 
much warmer than outdoors. 

In March, 1877, three colonies died in 
the house apiary and two outside, all of 
them because the cluster was at one side 
of the hive and the honey at the other. I 
had just 100 colonies left. 

The use of my house apiary was finally 
abandoned entirely. This was the case, 
I believe, with most house apiaries 
throughout the land. The reason is, 
probably, that no one wants to work with 
bees in a building in hot weather, and in 
cold weather no work is needed. 


Development of the Bee-Smoker 

My first smoker was tobacco rolled up 
in a rag, and I blew the vile stuff in the 
bees’ faces and eyes under all circum- 
stances and conditions and at all times, 
whether they were cross or not, and 
many times when they stood in the door 
of their own hives without any feeling 
of ill will or evil designs toward anyone. 
But smoking them was a part of the pro- 
gram and smoked they had to be, so I 
thought, and I really pity them now 
when I look back and think of it. 

After a while I left out the tobacco 
and tried the rags alone, which worked 
very well. Pretty soon Mrs. Root got 
out of rags, since I had burned so many, 
and it was a bother to be fussing so 
much, rolling them up; so I felt very 
grateful to Dr. C. C. Miller, when he 
paid me a visit and demonstrated that 
rotten wood is not only as good, but 
even better. After that I had my chunk 
of rotten wood and went on my way re- 
joicing until I burned up a hive of fine 
Italians by a spark in the sawdust. 


I then read up on the subject in some 
of the back volumes of the American 
Bee Journal and finally made a tin smok- 
er with a wire cloth and a mouthpiece 
to blow through. This worked beauti 
fully, to be sure; but who could watch 
it to see that it did not go out while I 
was intent on the interior of a hive? It 
had to be tinkered with so much, and I 
got so out of patience at being obliged 
to fuss so long just to open a beehive, 
that I finally discarded it. 

Now, it was Gallup, I think, who said 
that a pan of chips was just as good as 
anything, for it could be set to one side 
and would burn nearly half a day, and 
if one found it wasn’t needed, why all 
the better; but it would always be ready 
if needed. I had never liked great, 
clumsy implements, so I got a nice little 
tin basin and it worked beautifully until 
the pesky thing got hot and burned my 
fingers when I picked it up excitedly. If 
T remember rightly I set it down again 
and made some remarks, I can’t remem- 
ber now just what T said, but T think it 
was not something about the weather 
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Soon after this I saw Mrs. Root using 
a very small enameled saucepan and I 
instantly asked if the handle ever got 
hot. She replied, ‘‘Certainly not. See 
how thin and light it is.’’ As she per- 
sistently declined listening to any pro- 
posal to trade it for my tin basin |] 
bought a brand new one for 40 cents at 
the tin shop, put in coals of fire and some 
rotten wood, and from that day on I 
had no trouble. The fire would keep an 
hour or two and anything would burn 
that was dry. For a brisk smoke in a 
hurry I sprinkled on a little sawdust be- 
cause it was always handy; and if the 
pan was placed at the windward side of 
the open hive, the cloud of smoke that 
rose was all that was needed. 

I had a square tin box large enough to 
set the saucepan in to keep it out of the 
rain, and also large enough to hold the 
fuel when I wanted the smoker put out. 
T had heard of Quinby’s smoker having 
a bellows. I could not imagine how a 
bellows would add to its efficiency, when 
I took into consideration that it was often 
allowed to smoke for hours without being 
required at all. On actual trial, how- 
ever, I found that Quinby’s new smoker 
had many qualities that I had not given 
it eredit for. It was very light, very 
neat, and perhaps the most ingenious 
part of it was that, if stood on end, it 
would burn for an hour or so if needed, 
but if laid on its side would go out at 
onee. It would also drive bees anywhere 
IT wished with such ease and speed and 
with such an extremely small amount of 
smoke that it was an agreeable surprise 
on first using it. 


In 1877 I made my first bellows smok 
er, taking the idea from another bee 
keeper, who used a teakettle affair, in 
which a fire of rotten wood smoldered. 
The kettle part, however, was small, 
made of tin, and covered with an in 
verted funnel to direct the smoke. To 
prevent it from being overturned T made 
the base large like an oil can. It was, in 
fact, something like the TIrishman’s 
fence, four feet high and six feet thick, 
so that if it ever fell over it would be 
higher than before. The bellows under 
neath was simply a strip of strong leath 
er tacked to the edges of two square 
boards. In order to have nothing to get 
out of order I dispensed with valves en- 
tirely and simply cut a hole in the bot- 
tom of the ‘‘kettle’’ to match a similar 
one in the upper board of the bellows. 


By removing the upper part I could 
kindle the fire with coals or with 
matches and sticks as easily as in a fire- 
place, and when the chimney was in 
place it would burn anything from chips 
and rags to sound wood. After being 
onee filled it would burn several hours. 
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THE OLD FOREMAN AT REST 


HIS month, for the first time in 53 
years, the readers of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture will read its pages as 
‘‘made up’’ for press by other hands 
than those of its first printer and half- 
centenarian foreman, B. F. Hobart. On 
December 16, after he had nearly com- 
pleted the ‘‘make-up’’ of the January 
number of this journal, he left the print- 











B. F. Hobart at his work in The A. I. Root 
Company's printing office. 


ing office at evening feeling indisposed. 
On the morning of December 19, loved 
ones found the old foreman asleep in his 
bed in ‘‘that dreamless sleep that kisses 
down his eyelids still,’’ his tired hands 
peacefully folded across his breast, the 
far journey begun without a struggle or 
a pain. 

Byron F. Hobart was born Dee. 15, 
1852, at Medina, Ohio, in the same house 
in which he lived his entire life, from 
eradle to grave—as boy and youth, as 
husband, father and grandfather. His 
parentage was of the best American pio- 
neer stock. His boyhood and youth were 
those of the average American boy in a 
small mid-west village in the ’50’s and 
’60’s, but embraced a good common school 
education. When about 20 years of age 
he became an employee of the late A. I. 
Root in his wholesale jewelry manufac- 


turing at Medina. He was present at, 
and the last survivor of, that memorable 
occasion in American beekeeping history 
when a swarm of bees chanced to fly over 
Mr. Root’s place of business, attracted 
his attention and was captured at his 
keen solicitation by offering a dollar as 
a reward for the capture. 

Mr. Hobart and Mr. Root never parted 
company either as friends or as employee 
and employer from that early date, and 
when Gleanings in Bee Culture was start- 
ed in 1872 Mr. Hobart was the first one 
to be placed in full mechanical charge, 
and at that post he remained for 53 full 
years. The oldest Gleanings reader, who 
may have read even the first numbers 
of the year 1872, read from the printing 
of the type that Mr. Hobart’s hands 
placed in the form. 

Much might be said of the unfaltering 
faithfulness and loyalty of this old 
friend and fellow laborer in the publish 
ing field. He was the last but one of the 
pioneers in A. I. Root’s publishing activ- 
ities, and, as the years advanced, there 
grew up in Mr. Root’s heart a peculiar 
tenderness for ‘‘Barney,’’ as he called 
his old printer foreman. To Mr. Root he 
was ‘fone of his boys’’ who began with 
him and continued with him through 
many strenuous days and years. 

Mr. Hobart’s work in the publishing 
department of The A. I. Root Company 
was never a mere ‘‘job’’ and never a 
task. It was full-hearted, willing ser 
vice in a cause, and he was contented 
only when engaged in it. To the very 
last, with his physical powers giving way 
under the strain of the long years, his 
tired hands still grasped the ‘‘printer’s 
stick’’ and ‘‘made up the forms’’ of our 
journal. 

There is no better title to high con- 
sideration than a record of duty well 
done, as this man’s duty was done. There 
is no higher elass in America than the 
elass of the intelligent, conscientious, 
faithful craftsman, such as was this man. 
That is still the best of America. And 
this old friend of ours crowned this high 
craftsmanship of his with a beautiful 
home life—simple, clean, fine, loving—in 
a typically good American home, sup 
ported by honest labor and bound to- 
gether by the bonds of a common love. 

Let’s hope ‘‘Barney’’ and ‘‘A. I.’’ 
have met again. 

H. G. Rowe, Managing Editor. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 


IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 


J. C. Abbott, W. B 
Lewis Klaty, F. W. 
H. Schmidt, Penn G 
Irvin R. Van Devier, 
Winkler, John 
Company. 


H. B. Gable. 
Morrison, O. 
Snyder, I. J. Stringham, 
H. J. Walters, Edw. A. 
Witnauer, A G Woodman 


Crane, 
Lesser, Geo. 
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HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 





FINE clover extracted honey. Sample, 20c 
Appeldoorn, Hamler, Ohio. 

MILD buckwheat extracted honey by the 
case or ton. J. J. Lewis, Lyons, . 

EXTRACTED honey for sale, clover, buck 
wheat and amber. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—No. 
honey in 60-lb. cans. 


1 white clover extracted 
F. E. Matzke, Juda, Wis 


NEW crop white clover honey in 60 Ib. tin 


cans. Write for prices. D. R. Townsend, North- 
star, Mich. 


HONEY for sale, any kind. any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Brotdway, New 
York City. 

EXTRA fine No. 1 clover honey in new 60 
Ib. cans. Sample, 15¢e. Edw. Hassinger, Jr., 
Greenville, Wis. 

NEW crop white clover honey in 60-Ib. cans. 
Prices on request. Sundberg Bros., Route 3, 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover. 
buckwheat, any kind of package. Cc. J. Bald- 
ridge, Kendaia, 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Sweet clover honey nearly wa- 





ter white and granulated, fine like fondant 
A. 8S. Tedman, Weston, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Extracted, comb and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Sample 15¢c. F. W 


Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


WILD raspberry and milkweed honey 
and 10 Ib. pails and 60-lb. tins Write 
prices. Hubbard Bros., Boyne Falls, Mich. 


FOR SALE—New crop clover honey, finest 
quality, put up in 60-lb. cans, also 5-lb. pails. 
Write for prices. W. M. Peacock, Mapleton, 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Choice white and light 
Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb 
case or carload. 
Filion, Mich 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover comb, also ex- 
tracted. Send 15¢ for sample, saying how much 
you can use and will quote attractive price 
Chris Holm, Genoa, Il. 


in 5 


for 


amber 
cans, 
Sample, 15c. David Running 
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FOR SALE—Fine extracted clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Thoroughly ripened; also light am- 
ber. Price on request. Leland Farn.worth, Da- 
vison, Mich. 


CLOVER and ‘basswood honey blended by 
the bees. Color white, body fine. Prices upon 


request. State amount wanted. W. A. Jenkins, 
Rock Port, Mo. tm a 
GOLDENROD and buckwheat comb honey 


in 4% beeway sections for sale at reasonable 


prices. Quality very good. H. FE. Crowther 
Jefferson, Ohio. — me by ; 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-Ib. tins. Clover, 
crystallized, at 13c per pound; clover, liquid 


at 14c per pound. Hoffman & Hauck, 
Ozone Park, B.S. 


FOR SALE—60 cases buckwheat honey, 2 
60-lb. cans in each case, 9c per pound, by the 
ease. Larger lots better prices. Robert Conn 
Roaring Branch, Pa. 


NEW crop fine quality clover honey, $13.75 


Ine.., 


per case of 120 Ibs., 2 cans to case. Let us 
supply you early. W. D. Achord & Son, 320 
Howard St., Findlay, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—WNo. 1 white comb honey, $5.00 
per case of 24 sections; No. 2, $4.00 per case: 


dark comb, dollar less; dark extracted, 9c Ib 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in 160-lb. kegs 
buckwheat in 160-lb. kegs, clover and buck- 
wheat blend in 60-lb. tin cans. Write for 
prices. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality light extracted 


honey in 60-lb. cans, 2 cans per case. State 
how much you can use and I will quote price 
L. 8S. Griggs, 711 Avon St.. Flint, Mich. 


E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, Northstar, 
Michigan, the largest extracted-honey produc 
ers in the central west. We wholesale our en- 
= crop in 60-lb. cans. Your patronage solic: 
ite 

FOR SALE—Delicious amber honey, 
wheat and clover mixed. Put up in 60-lb. 
$5.00 per can; 
Ransomville. 


-~ © 


FOR SALE—160 cases fancy comb honey at 
$5.00; 55 cases No. 1 comb honey at $4.50; 30 
cases No. 2 Golden at $3.50. All in glass dis- 
play cases. Fight cases to the crate. Harry M. 
Sulzberger, Ransom, III. 


FOR SALE—Several very choice lots comb 
honey at $4.50 to $5.25 per case. Also fine 
lots sweet clover, white clover, buckwheat. and 
light amber extracted in 60-lb. cans. Beekeep- 
ers who need more honey for their trade and 


buck- 

cans, 
$9.60 per case of two, f. o. b 
‘Adams & Myers, Ransomville, 


solicitors should write us. A. IT. Root Co. of 
Chicago, 230 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
OUR HONEY BULLETIN sent on request 


Quotes you advantageous prices on large and 
small lots. Shipments from our stock here or 
direct from the producer. White clover honey 


of heavy body, packed in 60's Also some 
autumn. Send us a card today. The A. I 
Root Co. of Towa, Council Bluffs, Towa. 


HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeepers 
whose supply may be short this season. We 
have the choicest extra quality sweet clover, 
fine white clover, alfalfa, and some mesquite 
that we can offer our friend honey-sellers who 
may be short. Also comb, all grades. Write for 


prices. The A. I. Root Co.. Medina. Ohio 
RASPBERRY HONEY was left with the 

bees until thoroughly ripened; is thick, rich 

and delicious; unexcelled for table use. In 


new 60-lIb. cans, $8 a can: 10-lb. cans by mail 
postpaid, $2.50 each. We have some amber col 


ored fall honey with a thick heavy body, the 
richest, sweetest honey we ever tasted, in 60- 
Ib. cans for 10¢ a Ib. A sample of either kind 


15e. Elmer Hutchinson Lake 


Mich. 


& Son, City 
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HONEY—120 Ibs. 
der, Irvington, Nebr. ‘ 
WHITE clover honey in 60-Ib. 
class in every respect. J. F. Moore, 


FANCY buckwheat 
Noel J. Loucks, 
boro, Pa. 


FIREWEED-RASPBERRY HONEY. In new 


to case. Chas. E. Schnei- 
cans, first. 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
comb honey for sale. 
Sunnyside Apiaries, Spring- 


60-lb. cans. Write for prices. L. C. House, 
Stambaugh, Mich. 

WHITE clover honey slightly blended with 
fall flowers. Two 60-Ib. tins, $12.00. J. G. 
Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat extracted, 2 60-Ib. 
cans to case, $9.85. Address Roscoe F. Wixson, 
Sales Dept., Dundee, New York. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat mixed honey in 
60-lb. cans. Also white comb and mixed comb 
honey. G. M. Brewer, Medina, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
extracted honey in new 60-lb. cans. Prices and 
sample on request. Kenneth Connors, Filion, 
Mich. 


WHITE clover honey, new, 60-lb. cans, one 
to three cases, 11%c; 3 cases or more, lle per 
lb. Sample, 20c. Hoehn & Honigford, Otto 
ville, Ohio. 


NORTHERN Michigan fancy honey in 5-Ib. 
pails, raspberry blend, $7.80 per doz., and 
amber, $7.20. Sample, 20c. Lewis A. McIntire. 
Boyne City, Mich. 


FOR QUICK SALE. a limited amount of 
the best quality of white clover honey I have 
ever produced. Sample, 20c. L. A. Davis, Box 
144, Grover Hill, Ohio 


FOR SALF—Buckwheat extracted honey in 
60-lb. cans. A few cans extracted honey for 
baking purposes. 75 cases comb mixed clover 
and fall flowers. Bee-Dell Apiaries, Earlville, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Amber honey in 60-pound tins 
two to the case, 8c a pound. Water-white clo- 
ver honey, finest in the world, lle a pound 
Prices f. 0. b. Montgomery. M. C. Berry & Co.. 
Box 697, Montgomery, Ala 


HONEY FOR SALE—Fancy white 
$500; No. 1, $4.50; choice, $4.00; 
$3.50; buckwheat, $3.50; white extracted, 
lle; buckwheat extracted, 8%c. Buckwheat 
comb in Root cartons, 25c extra. C. B. Howard, 
Geneva, N 


comb, 
mixed, 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 








WANTED—Amber extracted and comb hon- 
ey. W. I. Boggs, DeSoto, Mo. 

WANTED—Comb and extracted. J. 
ris, Box 178, Morristown, Tenn. 


WANTED—White clover comb honey. Glass- 
front case preferred. E. W. Peirce, 345 Cliff- 
wood Ave., Zanesville, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED — Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Write us for quotation before shipping else- 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


E. Har- 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Wainut Sts.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BEESW AX WANTED—We are now paying 
very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 
trade. Write us for quotations and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
. © b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Il. 
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WANTED—A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 
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FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—165 standard 10-frame hives 
$1.00 each. L. F. Howden, Fillmore, N. _ A 

HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog 
free. Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE for bees, Mammoth 
incubator, nearly new. Ezra Ross, Morris, IIl. 

BEGINNERS write me for miscellaneous list 
of used beeware. No disease. Glenwood Beard, 
Prospect, Ohio. 


MAKE queen “introduction © 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; 





SURE. ONE 
five for $1.00. Allen 





Latham, Norwichtown, Conn, an - 

FOR SALE Extracting and comb honey 
supers and numerous other supplies. H. Shaf- 
fer, 2860 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LETTERHEAD SPECIAL—Write for our 
February Get-Acquainted-Offer Letterheads 
and Envelopes. Appeldoorn, Hamler, Ohio. 


LATEST HONEY LABEL catalog and sam 
ple magazine FREE. Send today. Liberty Com 
pany, Station D, Box 4194, Cleveland, Ohio 


ROBINSON’s comb foundation will 
the bees, and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. § 
Robinson, Mayville, N. Y 


SELLING 10-frame bodies, frames new, 
$1.00; 8-frame supers, used, 60c; foundation 
mill, $55.00. Complete line supplies. Hickory 
Shade Apiaries, Otterville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans 
two cans to a case boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & OGo., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaranteed 
the exact condition of the bees and the condi 
tions of sale must be clearly stated in the ad 
vertisement; or, it will be satisfactory if thé 
advertiser will agree to furnish a certificate 
of health from some authorized bee inspector 
at time of sale. 


F en our large ad on page 118 of this issue 
. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 


~aaER BEES in season, $1. 00 each. "Gray 
don Bros., Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


- UNTESTED Italian queens, $1.00 each. Au- 
tauga Apiaries, Autaugaville, Ala. 


PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Can 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES, pure Italian stock. Write 
for prices. The Crowville Apiaries, J. J. Scott 
Prop., Crowville, La. 


THREE-BAND Italian bees and queens. See 
ad on page 131. J. M. Cutts & Son, R. F. D 
No. 1, ontgomery, Ala. 


WHEN IT’S GOLDEN, IT’S PHELPS. C. 
W. Phelps & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. See our 
advertisement on page 126. 


HAVE you tried the famous Carolina queens 
If not, write for circular. Caroina Bee Co., 
W. O, Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. 
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GET STUNG with Howell's queens in 1926. 
They get results, now booking orders. Ready 
April 1. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 

NEARLY all young bees in our packages, 
and at no higher prices. Let me tell you more 
about them. R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 


February, 1926 








LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00: 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price 
on package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 


IMPORTED three-bunded Italian queens, 
the kind that gets the honey. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for prices. G 
E. Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 


91 COLONIES Italian bees, abundance of 
stores, packed in telescope winter cases, cer 
tificate of health and full equipment. Robert 
G. Moon, Cottam, Ont., Canada. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1926 ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 to 100 colonies of bees guar- 
anteed free from disease, in 10-frame L. hives, 
painted. Wired combs. May 30 delivery. Wood 

ward Apiaries, Clarksville, N. Y. 


EARLY package bees, select ‘three-banded 
Italian queens. Most northern breeder in Cali- 
fornia. It’s an exclusive business with me, not 
a sideline. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 


QUALITY QUEENS—Now booking orders 
for 1926. Also a few package bees. Write for 
literature and prices. Valley Bee & Honey Co., 


Weslaco, Texas. (E. E. Salge & Bros., Props.) 


BRIGHT three-band Italian queens with 
special introducing cages. Let’s introduce ‘em 
right this year. Write for circular and price 
list. J. F. _ Diemer, R. F. D. No. 8, Liberty, Mo. 


IN my catalog I tell how I cage the bees for 
my packages so that most of the old bees fly 
back to the hive, leaving young bees in cages. 
and at no higher prices. R. V. Stearns, Brady, 
Texas. 

The SHAW line-bred Italian queens. The 
same old stock, the same old breeders at the 
same old price, $1.00 each. If better queens 
could be bred we would breed them. Shaw & 
Ramsey, Loreauville, La. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens ffor sale, 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. 
Package bees in season, 20 per cent to book 
your order for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


LATHAM’S ‘‘She-suits-me’’ untested 3- 
banders, $2.00 per queen from May 15 to June 
5. After June 5, $1.00 each. Packages and 
nuclei. Introducticn insured. Send for circular. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


GOLDEN Ttalian Queens and nuclei for 1926 
(the kind that gets the honey). Price, un- 
tested, $1.00 each; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; $75 
per 100. 2-frame nuclei with queen, $4.50 each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. E. F. Day, Honora- 
ville, Ala. 


BOOKING orders for high-grade three-band- 
ed Itaian bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50. 
discount on quantity. Select untested queen, 
$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; select tested queen, 
$1.50. Inspector’s crtificate with each. J. 
Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


THREE-banded Italian queens. Package 
bees. Untested queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9.50; 100, $75.00. Tested queens, $1.50 each 
Write for price list on package bees. Safe ar 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. Taylor Apiaries 
Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 
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QUEENS—wWhen you need a good queen you 
may be sure you will get one of Laws’ best 
by return mail. Can furnish every month in 
the year. Better requeen those colonies that 
have paid you least, and do it this fall. Price 
$1.00 each. W. H. Laws, Box 505, Wharton, 
Texas. 


COMBLESS package bees shipped on sugar 
syrup with queen. Pure Italian stock. 2-lb. 
pkg., 1 to 10, $4.25; 3-lb. pkg., 1 to 10, $5.25. 
Write for prices on larger lots or nuclei. No 
disease and safe arrival guaranteed. Reference 
furnished. 20 per cent books order. John A. 
Williams, Box 178, Oakdale, La. 


- BEWARE OF DISEASES. Save about 50c 
per package on transportation. Iron-clad guar 
antee on safe arrival and satisfaction. Fine 
pure Italians, large pure queens. Very low 
prices on one to several thousand packages. 
Write at once for special prices. The Louisi 
ana Modern Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


I BUY and sell many hundred packages of 
bees of different sizes, both combless, pound 
packages shipped on a comb of sealed brood 
and honey, also nuclei. If you are in the mar- 
ket for package bees or nuclei, or have pack- 
age bees or nuclei for sale, correspond with 
E. D. Townsend, Loreauville, La., ‘‘Where the 
good queens come from.’’ 

BEES, BEES, BEES. I have the bees and 
equipment, backed by 15 years of beekeeping 
experience and selective breeding to supply 
your wants with 3-banded Italians. Begin ship- 
ping April 10. Two-pound packages with 
queen, $4.00 each; 6, $3.75 each; 12 or more, 
$3.50 each. Select untested queen, $1.00 each; 

2, $10.00. P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 


SUPERIOR three-banded Italians, bred for 
honey, prolific, vigorous and hardy. Two-pound 
package with queen, $4.50; 5 2-lb. packages, 
$21.25. 25 per cent with order. Balance before 
shipment. Book your orders early to avoid de- 
lay. A trial order will convince you. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for price on larger 
ogee. The Shoffner Apiaries, Liberty, 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
that are bred for business. A 1-lb. package 
with queen, $3.00; a 2-lb. package with 
queen, $5.00; a 3-lb. package with queen, 
$7.00. Selected untested, $1.00; tested 
queen, $2.50. Deposit your order now so that 
yuu can get your queens and packages when 
you want them. Only one-fourth cash down. 
E. A. Simmons, Greenville, Ala 


ITALIAN bees and queens—Honey Girl 
strain, 3 lbs. bees with queen, $4.25 per pkg.; 
10 to 24 pkgs., $4.10 each; 25 or more, $4.00 
each; 4 lbs. bees with queen, $5.25 per pkg.: 
10 to 24 pkgs., $5.10 each; 25 or more, $5.00 
each. Guarantee safe arrival subject to bad or 
der receipt. Certificate of inspection with each 
shipment. Highest quality. Prompt service. 
Mayeux Bee Co., Hamburg, La. 


TRY ‘‘Dalton’s Introduced-Laying-En-route 
to-You’’ Queens with packages. 2 Hoffman 
frames brood, bees, and honey; two additional 
pounds bees shaken in. Queen introduced and 
laying as she travels. All Italians. Best and 
biggest package in south, 20 per cent books for 
May delivery. Send for December Association 
publication, giving Louisiana certified adver- 
tising of bees and packages. Jes Dalton, Bor 
delonville, La. 

‘BRIGHT AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
QUEENS AND BEES. April delivery, 2-lb 
combless with untested queen, sugar syrup 
feed, $4.00 each; 5 or more, $3.85. SPECIAL 
2-lb. bees, frame emerging brood, queen intro 
duced and laying, $4.75; 5 or more, $4.65. 
Queens, $1.25 each. Write for quantity prices 
on bees and queens. State health certificate. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Tu 
pelo Apiaries, Apalachicola, Fla. J. L. Mor 
gan, Prop. 


BEES—Queens 
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BARGAINS in bees for 
Finest Golden Italian queens, hybrid workers. 
Astonishing saving in price. Get my square 
deal offer by mail. Iron-clad guarantee. Spen- 
our Bee Farms, 2436 Fern St., New Orleans, 
a. 


THE following have been bonded as breed- 
ers of queens and package bees until January 


spring delivery. 


1, 1927: J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo.; C. B. 
Bankston, Buffalo, Texas; T. W. Burleson, 
Waxahachie, Texas; Emil W. Gutekunst, Col- 
den, N . G. Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga.; 
J. J. Scott, “Crowville, La.; Jasper Knight, 
Hayneville, Ala. Surety Department of the 


League, Colin P. 
Grand Rapids, 


American Honey Producers’ 
Campbell, Attorney-in-Fact, 
Mich. 

BEES FOR SALE—Packages and nuclei. 
With or without queens. 3-banded Italians 
only. If no queens are wanted deduct $1.00. 
One pound bees with a good selected untested 
queen on a frame of brood and honey, $3.25. 
Same price for a two-frame nucleus with 
queen. For additional frame brood and honey 
or pound bees, add 75c. All bees shipped with 
a government health certificate and I guaran- 


tee safe arrival. | ship on date agreed. L. C. 
Mayeux, Hamburg, La. , 
BKRES AND QUEENS—I have a limited 


amount of hybrid bees, not fully Italianized 
I am going to offer for spring delivery at the 
following bargain prices: 2-lb. package, $3.75; 
10 or more, $3.50 each; 3-lb. package, $4.25; 
10 or more, $4.00 each. Young untested Ital- 
ian queen included with each package at the 
above named prices. This is a real saving to 
the purchaser, for in a few weeks the colony 
will Italianize. Ten per cent books your order. 
Prompt and safe delivery guaranteed. Never 
had a case of foul brood in my apiaries. 
Would urge my old customers to place orders 
early. H. E. Graham, Cameron, Box 666, Tex. 


We have 18 trains daily from Macon. Fast 
trains to all principal points enable our bees 
to reach you fresh and ready for work. We 
use no candy in shipping cages. Our bees are 
inspected regularly. All necessary papers ac- 
company each shipment to insure prompt de- 
livery. We are going to much expense to rear 
the very best queens from the best of Italian 
stock to ship caged right among the bees. Re- 
member your profits depend upon the QUAL- 
ITY of the QUEEN. Shipping point, Bonaire, 
Ga. A. J. Heard, Wellston, Ga. References: 
Luther Williams Banking Co., Dunn or Brad 


street, Macon, Ga. oa Gl ee 

ATTENTION, NORTHERN HONEY PRO- 
DUCER—ST. ROMAIN QUALITY BEES 
ready for 1926 season. I am in position to 


furnish several carloads of nuclei and pound 
packages at a very reasonable price. Shipping 
season starts April 1, 1926, and all bees are 
absolutely free from disease. I furnish health 
certificate with each shipment, also guarantee 
safe arrival. All bees shipped on comb of 
emerging brood and honey for feed in transit, 
also combless packages, if customer desires. 
Prices as follows: 1 2-lb. pkg. with queen, 
$3.00; 1 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $4.00; 1 4-lb. 
pkg. with queen, $5.00. Large orders will be 
given special attention. Address John St. Ro- 
main, Marksville, La. 


ATLL 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED—yYoung man for season of 1926 
for shop and bee work. Start early in season. 
Reference required. Fred D. Lamkin, Poplar 
Ridge, 

WANTED—Young man who wants to learn 
beekeeping for 1926. Will furnish board and 
room and pay small wages. Give reference and 
wage wanted in first letter. Work for the right 
man the year round. R. W. Ensley, Aberdeen, 
Idaho. 


IN BEE CULTURE 


February, 1926 


WANTED—aAn experienced student in an 
apiary. State salary expected. Jas. K. Orr, 
Fairview, Mont. 


WANTED—Experienced beekeeper ‘for sea- 


son 1926. State age, weight, etc., in first 
letter. Reference required. Oscar Skow, Dun- 
lap, Iowa. 


WANTED—Young man to learn queen and 
package business. Good opportunity for the 
right man. Will exchange references. J. M 
Cutts & Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 





“WANTED—Two industrious young men 
with good habits to work with bees and a 
little farm work the coming season. N. L. 


Stevens & Son, Venice Center, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—Country bred bee-man 
for May 1. State experience fully. Give ref.- 
erences, age, and salary expected to Nov. 1 
Woodward Apiaries, Clarksville, N. Y. 


WANTED—Dependable young man of good 
habits to work with bees in outyards. Season 
of 1926. Board and lodging provided. State 
> ae Archie Coggshall, Groton, R. F. 
Ne 


WANTED—Honest young man as helper in 
bee yards, also a little farm work. Start April 
1. Chance for advancement. State wages ex- 
pected with board in first letter and amount 
of beekeeping experience. W. C. Long, Mill 
ville, Pa. 











TN 


SITUATION WANTED 





EXPERT on beekeeping, queen breeding, bee 
diseases, wants position. Dr. Zimmerman, 350 
Hanover St., Portsmouth, N. H. 





TT TT TTT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journa! 
in Britain and the only international bee-re- 
view in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you?! Speci 
men copy free from the publishers. Send us a 
postcard today. It is well worth your little 
— The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, Eng- 
and. 





HUGGUONLAGUALAL ONAN LHNLI 


Package Bees 


and Queens 
Transportation Prepaid 


After thirty years of select breeding our 
Italian strain of three-banded bees, we have 
one that is unparalleled or unsurpassed for 
disease-resisting qualities and honey produc 
tion. Among the breeding queens we have for 
1926 is one from Manitoba, Can. This queen, 
‘*Mrs. Manitoba Wright,’’ has an authentic 
record of 646% pounds surplus honey and 
one increase from spring count for 1925; 25 
pounds one day. All queens reared by us are 
from mothers having wonderful records. Write 
for 1926 circular and price list. Booking or 
ders now. Orders placed with us now will be 
shipped ate Safe arrival and satisfac 
tion guaranteed 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 697. MONTGOMERY, ALA., U. S. A 
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peel USE AN 2 
«¢ FIONEY JARS 


Your Sales for 1926 Will 
Increase by the Adoption of 











Honey Jars 


IDEAL PROPORTIONS 


“They Simply Cannot be Improved Upon” 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


The A. I. Root Company, Hoffman & Hauck, 
Medina, Ohio. Ozone Park, N. Y. 


A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The A. I. Root Company of Iowa, A. I. Root Co. of St. Paul, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. St. Paul, Minn. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, W. Ua. 


eaeaad 
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WILL trade package bees for white honey, 
or what?! Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Ind. 


HONEY for sale. Buckwheat extracted, 120- 
Ib. case, $12.00; 12 5-lb. pails, $7.20. Paul D. 
Thompson, Linesville, Pa. 


WANTED—Bees and equipment for spring 
delivery in Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota or 
northern Illinois. B. E. Glick, Carbondale, Ti. 


BEES and QUEENS—Bargain in 1 to 100 
colonies of bees guaranteed free from disease, 
in 10-frame hives, complete with supers and 
excluders. J. B. Pace, Allensville, Ky. 


BEEKEEPERS—Send for our special reduc- 
ed prices on Standard hive bodies, supers, and 
frames. Catalog and price list free. Schmidt 
Bee Supply Co., 1420-22 Hagar Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 





Hulled, Scarified White 
Blossom Sweet 


Clover Seed 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL MIXED 
5 and 10 pound bags by parcel pose pre- 
Ml wheee ¢ deg ee bet aeeg conned 25c a pound 


BERR n.ncccccccccsccccccccces 20c a pound 
100 pounds or more express collect, 
15c a pound 
Seed is ready for prompt shipment. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


Box 697, Montgomery, Alabama, U. 8. A 
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New Prices from 


Old Firm 


Queens: Untested, 1 to 10, at $1.10 each; 
11 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 to 50, 90c each; 51 
to 100, 80c each; above 100, 75c each. 





Package Bees: 2-lb. package with untested 
queen, $3.50 each; 25 or more, $3.00 each; 
3-lb. package with untested queen, $4.50 each, 
25 or more, $4.00 each. 

Nuclei: Two and three frame nuclei, $4.50 
and $5.50 each; 25 or more, 50c less. Our 
business is founded on a satisfactory guaran- 
tee basis. Our bees are from the good Miller 
strain. For further information write. All 
shipments F. O. B. Macon, Miss. Terms, 10 per 
cent to book, balance just prior to shipping. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


Prairie Point, Miss. 





Attention, Beekeepers! 


The Florida Boom has resulted iu higher prices for both labor and lumber in 
South Georgia, but 1 have decided not to raise my prices on bees and queens for the 
present. I quote the following prices for 1926 delivery: 


1 2-lIb. package with untested queen.................... $ 4.25 
10 2-lb. packages with untested queen.................... 37.50 
25 2-lb. packages with untested queen.................... 90.00 
50 2-lb. packages with untested queen.................... 175.00 

100 2-lb. packages with untested queen.................... 325.00 

1 3-lb. package with untested queen.................... 5.25 
10 3-Ib. packages with untested queen.................... 45.00 
25 3-lb. packages with untested queen.................... 108.75 
50 3-lb. packages with untested queen.................... 212.50 

100 3-Ib. packages with untested queen.................... 400.00 


2 and 3 frame nuclei at same prices as packages. Tested queens, 50c extra. 

I have been in the bee business for over 15 years and have the best stock of three 
banded bees I have been able to purchase or breed. There has never been any disease 
in this section of the State and Georgia is now entirely free of foul brood. Certificate 


of State Inspector with each shipment. 


I guarantee safe delivery, and will replace 


or refund on receipt of bad order report signed by the express agent at point of de- 
livery. I do not recommend shipment by parcel post. 
I can make shipment at any time after April 10th and have around 700 colonies 
from which to draw. I will not overbook and suggest that vou place your orders early. 
I have been local representative for R. G. Dun & Co. for nearly 20 years and re- 
fer to any bank or banker in this section of the State. 


N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Ga. 








Fe 
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It’s just winter and hard work and 
freezin or froze and snow and blowin 
and cash and nothin but cash for coal or 
freeze yourself and gloom onto me every- 
where. My Christmas presents was a 
disappointment. One man sent a box of 
fish hooks most eat up with rust or the 
barbs broke off. Another sent a picture 
of little George Washinton and a cherry 
tree hacked into by a hatchet. Another 
sent a black fox picture. But nobody 
sent a ton of coal or a good coon dog 
guaranteed proof agin rabbit chasin. It’s 
gettin to be a harder and harder world, 
specially with the skunks holed up tight- 
er than bark on a beech tree and just 


eash for everythin Ab and me has to 
buy, and even the first black sucker 
fishin three months away and every 


mushrat hole on the creek drownded out 
permanent. Nothin but gloom I say and 
our wives aint comfortin Ab nor me 
much either and gave up obeyin us years 
ago all contrary to their solem promise 
to. The work in the lumber yard aint 
no snap either with John Gooer a Proos- 
sian for boss who don’t know nothin 
but work and lumber and to go to 
ehureh and Sundayschool on Sunday and 
yap about lovin one another and the very 
next day with the wind blowin great 
guns out of the northwest put me on the 
top northwest corner of a green lumber 
pile where other members of his Sunday 
school class fix it up to knock me off as 
much as twenty feet by shovin up four 
or five green boards all to oncet togeth- 
er. But Sunday is six days away with 
them religioners allays. 


* * 


Still there is brief moments in winter 
I ean enjoy sometimes as when the ceme- 
tery aint the most invitin place I see. 
For instants Geo. Rea head of all bee- 
keepin in Pennsylvany and Will Cary of 


(Continued on page 118.) 


t t Practice in Patent Office and Court. 

a en Spat. Counsel of The A. I. Root Co 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

When packing your bees be sure and give 

them some of this candy. Just what you need 

for colonies short of stores. Put up in conveni 


ent form, easily and quickly placed in hive. A 
trial will convince you. Send for circular and 


H. H. JEPSON 


237 Park St. 





IN 
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Nebraska and 


Western lowa 
Beekeepers 


We have a large stock of LEAHY’S 
STANDARD BEE SUPPLIES and we 
are prepared to make you prompt ship- 
ments from Omaha on receipt of your 
orders. 


There is one satisfaction in buying 
LEAHY’S supplies: They are guaran- 
teed to be first class in every respect or 
you may return them and your pur- 
chase price plus all transportation 
charges will be refunded. 


Write for our 1926 catalog and ask 
about our discounts on early orders. 


W. R. Perry Co. 


1209 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEBR. 
Our catalog prices are low. 











MR. QUEEN BREEDER: 


Should you need some good queen-mating 
hives, let’s get together at once. Here is what 
we have to offer: 300 slightly used, nailed and 
painted double queen-mating hives with cy- 
press bottom, metal roof covers, each hive di 
vided into two equal compartments by a tight- 
fitting division-board, each compartment tak 
ing a half-width inner cover, the two hive en 
trances facing in opposite directions, the hives 
taking standard frames and easily convertible 
into regular ten-frame standard hives by re- 
moving division-boards. 

These hives are the same as we use in our 
own queen-mating yards and the only reason 
we have them to offer is that we made up more 
than we can use to advantage at present. 

Price $2.25 each, f. o. b. Medina. 

The A. I. Root Co., West Side Sta., Medina, O 


LIVE BEES FOR SALE 

J. V. ORMOND & SONS, ELBA, ARKANSAS 
offer for sale this season bees from the 
OZARKS of ARKANSAS. The bees will be just 
bees—blacks, hybrids, and Italians. You will 
get more bees per pound of blacks but of 
course they will not be as pleasant to handle. 

The business preferred by us is honey pro 
ducers in the North who want bees to build 
up their colonies, and want good measure. 

Price per package of two pounds, F. 0. B 
ELBA, ARKANSAS, $4.00 without combs. 
either queen candy feed or 50-50 sugar-water 
syrup. 10 per cent binds the contract, balance 
when bees are shipped. 

FULL WEIGHT AND 
GUARANTEED. Should a 
bad order, get a receipt 
Agent noting such condition and have the 
package returned to us, we paying express 
charges both ways. We WILL immediately re- 
turn bees or money—your choice. Reference, 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK, LES- 
LIE, ARKANSAS. 


SAFE ARRIVAL 
package arrive in 
from your Express 


Medford 55, Mass.J. V. ORMOND & SONS, ELBA, ARKANSAS. 
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Italians 


PACKAGES—-QUEENS—-NUCLEI 
VIGOROUS THREE-BANDED STOCK 
We give you prompt shipment, young work 


ers, young queens, and cheap transportation 
from most northern point in Texas. 


COMBLESS PACKAGE, ANY SIZE 


Nuclei on the very best combs. If you are 
in need of the above in lots of 50 or more 
better get my prices at once. 


Baughn Stone 


Superior Italian 
Bees and Queens 


and deliver- 


IN 


Get our descriptive folder 
bees. 


No disease, 


ed prices on package Ten per cent 


cash with order. safe arrival 


and satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. C. Smith & Company 


CALHOUN, ALABAMA. 
THE LIBERTY APIARY, C. A. Mayeux 


Prop., Hamburg, Louisiana, can furnish you 
2000 packages light three-banded bees with 
queens. Reference, Avoyalles Bank, Moreau 


ville, La. We ship on comb only via express 
Each pac kage contains 4 selected untested 
queen and a government health certificate. 
2 Ibs., $3.35; 3 Ibs., $4.25 > Ibs., $5.2 2 
and 3 frame nuclei, same price as 2 and lb 
pkgs. 20 per cent down, balance at shipping 
time. Season opens April 15 to June 15. On 
orders 25 or more pkgs., deduct 25¢ a pkg 
This is our twelfth successful year in the 
package business All dead bees will be 
promptly replaced if bad order notation is fur 
nished \ 5-lb swarm with a_ select ested 
queen, and two frames brood, $6.50 

Nuclei and queens, April, May and June 
delivery. Write for prices and guarantee 
We can please you. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, 
J. J. Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1926 


queens, $1.00 each Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. pack 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in 
spected; never had disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


Untested 
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(Continued from page 117.) 
Virginny came snoopin around here one 
day not long ago just like Doe Phillipe 
and Jim ~ lee. Ra and Sechrist and 
Eckert a tryin to get my secrets on win 
ter-hunger resistant bees, and got in a 
most pleasin fight theirselves right afore 
me. It all started about bee eggs. Thev 
both was sort of sneerin and snickerin 
and nudgin each other as I got to talkin 
enthoosiastic about my new strain when 
Cary up and says: You will have a strain 
of bees to sometime as what will rear 
just one queen a year and one drone with 
extra strong wings onto him, no wastin 
time by the bees turnin worker eggs 
into queens and so no swarmin troubles. 
Like touchin off gun powder Prof. Rea 


was onto Cary’s back all to oncet and 
says lofty: Don’t you know yet Cary 
there aint no worker eggs never? Oh, 
there aint, aint there, says Cary, flarin 


up. Where does the workers come from? 
They come from queen eggs, says Prof. 
(Continued on page 122.) 


(SX 64 BREED nd turkeys. Pure- bred, 


high quality, ha wey and most profitable. 
Fow!ls, eggs, incubators, brooders; lowest 
rices. America’s great plant. Atit33 yrs. 
ne new 100 page boc": and catalog free, 
R.F.Neubert Co., Box gg4, Mankato, Minn. 


Chichons. ducks, geese 






SAVE MONEY ON FRAMES AND FIXTURES 
FOR YOUR SUPERS 


Hoffman self-spacing frames, per 100... $4.75 
Unspaced frames, per 100 4.25 
Shallow self-spacing frames, per 100 3.50 


Section-holders for 44,x1% supers, 
per 100 . Rise re ventens ee 3.25 
Scalloped separators for above peeps 
per 100 1.45 
E. GRESSMAN, HAMBURG. NEW YORK 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Pure Italian. Beautiful, gentle, and good hon 
ey-gatherers. State inspected. Your money's 
worth or your money back. April delivery. Or 
2-lb. combless pkg. with select untested queer 
24 00 ten, $38.00. One select untested queer 
$1.00: doz.. $10.00: hundred, $75.00. Ws 
have satisfied customers everywhere. 


CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES, 
Rutledge. Alabama. 


Beeswax 


WE PAY THE BEST MARKET 
PRICE 


Write for prices and shipping in 
structions. 


The A. 1. Root Co. : 


Modine, Ohio 
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Beekeepers’ Supplies for 1926 


Begin the season right, Buy 
good quality of hives, sections, Three- 
ply foundation, ete. We carry Root’s 
goods of high quality in stock that are 
mostly in demand by the average bee- 
keeper. Can fill orders promptly. Bees- 
wax wanted. Send for our free catalog. 


J. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 


High Hill, Mo. 


early and 


Montgomery County. 


1926 Queens 


We went into winter quarters with the finest 
lot of bees it has ever been our fortune to own, 
not a mismated queen in the yard, hives 
chock-full of honey from top to bottom. Our 
queen-rearing season starts in February. As 
we are QUEEN BREEDERS exclusively we 
can assure our friends and patrons the very 
best ITALIAN QUEENS that money can buy 
The SHAW line-bred stock as of old. Season's 
queens, $1. Select tested, $2. Choice selected 
for breeding, $5. 


Shaw & Ramsey 


LOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA. 


CARNIOLANS 


build 
spring 


gentle, very prolific, 
during the 
retain their strength 
during the entire working season 
They winter better perhaps than other races 
of bees, coming through the winter bright 
clean, and with vitality but little diminished 
f well protected and supplied with good 
stores. They are most excellent workers. Our 
average last season was over 
tracted per colony in our apiaries, 
only a moderate locality. 

Ask for our free paper, ‘‘MERITS OF THE 
CARNIOLAN BEE.’’ Beekeepers particularly 
1 the northern states would do well to care- 
fully consider the good qualities of Carniolans 
n making their plans for the coming season 

I supply queens, a limited number of 2-Ib 
packages, and &8-fr. colonies in season 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J 
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Soom \ | 
Package Bees 


Avoid the rush by ordering 
now and your shipping date 
will be reserved. 


Write for my new 1926 de- 
scriptive list. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
Hayneville, Alabama 


























Seen nnn. 





Many Years’ 
Experience 


buying and shipping package bees and nuclei 
enables me to book orders intelligently, so 
that I can ship on the dates desired It has 
also taught me how to ship the right sized 
package or nucleus so that they will reach you 
in the best of condition. See ad elsewhere in 


£5 Shae 


WELLSTON, GEORGIA. 
Shipping Point, Bonaire, Ga. 











supplies that you use. 
ship. 
‘geomet shipments 





uaien 








J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W. 





Mr. Beekeeper—= 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
We guarantee all materials 
We ship anywhere. 
We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg.(o0., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


R. Perry Company, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors. i 





and workman 
discounts and 


We allow early order 


Albert M 
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Such packages as these Canco honey pails 
do a great deal to win permanent friends 
for your product. They look so well in 
the store. They are so easy to keep clean 
and bright. In both store and home they 
remain active advertisements for you as 
long as they exist. 
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Used one season, they make your selling | vee, 
i] 

much easier the next. Plan now for the | syy 





. P FOR 
coming season—write to one of these | y, , 
. ° . orde! 
distributors for samples and prices, or 
direct to the nearest Canco office. 
2-Ib 
}-lb 
Colorado Honey Producers Association, Denver, Col. }, »), 
This Canco honey pail is Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 7 
brilliantly decorated in red, G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
green and gold. Made in 3 = ca 2-fra 
sizes—2%% Ib. cans, 5 and 10 10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 3 fra 
lb. pails. 1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. If ye 
23 W. 3rd Street, Sioux City, lowa = 
318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark, Safe 
* a B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. dy 
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American Can | 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
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For years we have been shipping thousands of pounds of bees all over U. S. A. and Canada. 


ITALIANS - GOLDENS - CARNIOLANS 


BUY SUPERIOR MARKED QUEENS. We marked our Carniolan queens with a whe dot ov 
their backs in 1924, RED in 1925, and will mark them YELLOW in 1926, and again white in 
1927, etc. Had some fine compliments on this method, for it enabled them to see the queen at a 
glance moving among the bees. It also keeps track of their ages. So we have decided to mark 
Wings 


all queens, both Italians and Goldens, without extra cost to those wanting them marked. 
dipped FREE upon request. 








cells Pat. No. 1388085. Pat. No. 1353137. Our 
superior feeders enable us to ship to Can 
ada as safely as U. 8S 


Mr. and Mrs. Ault and son grafting 
Dec. 26th, to fill an order from Root Co. of 
Chicago for 5 doz. virgins in alcohol 
BUY PACKAGE BEES to replace winter loss, make increase, or get started in beekeeping SEND 

FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 
We will have 1800 more colonies to ship from than we planned on, therefore can handle more 
orders. Booking now, 10 per cent down, balance just before shipping. 





PACKAGE BEES 
March to May 11 shipping 


Lots: lto4 5 to 24 
2-lb. pkg. $4.00 each $3.50 each 
lb. pkg 5.00 each 4.50 eacn 


May llth to December shipping. 


2-Ib. pkg. 3.00 each 2.50 each 
lb. pkg ° 4.00 each. 3.50 each 
NUCLEI 
Lots: 1to4. 5 to 50 
2-frame $4.25 each $3.75 each 


}- frame pee 5.25 each “4.75 each 
If you want 1 or 2 extra pounds of bees with 


uclei, add $1.00 per pound Add price of 
queen when ordering package bees or nuclei 
Safe arrival GUARANTEED 


A customer in North Dakota wrote Nov. 15th 
had good luck 


In spite of a 


weeks until dandelion bloom 

room 

SPRING. (Some of those 2-lb 

Mr. Wm. I. Russell, Glen Cross, Ont., Canada, 


‘ceived from you in May did remarkably well 


QUEENS 


Bred in separated yards. Bees is six 
counties 
March, April, and May shipping 
Lots l1to9 10 to 24 
$1.25 each $1.00 each. 
1.50 each 1.35 each 
; 3.00 each 2.50 each 
June to December. 
1.10 each 


1.35 each 


widely 


Untested es 
Select Untested 
Select Tested 


85 each 
1.20 each 


Untested ... 
Select Untested 
Tested 2.85 each 2.10 each 
Add 25c¢ extra to these prices for Carniolan 
queens. Write for prices on larger lots 

If full remittance is sent with order, deduct 6 
per cent for Feb. and 4 per cent for March 


‘‘d purchased package bees from you and certainly 

In first place, they arrived just when I ordered them and in the way I ordered 
backward season to start bees on nothing but foundation, 
from then on they were absolutely no care at all except giving 
To show my confidence in your services I am enclosing check to cover another order for 
packages averaged 240 lIbs.)’’ 
wrote Nov. 
I did not have to feed them 


I only had to feed two 


Carniolan bees I re 
They were far su 


23rd: ‘‘The 


perior in every way to other packages I received about the same time (from other shippers).’ 


Ault Bee Company, Box 98, Weslaco, Texas 





Not Only Cheap, But Good 


Ask any wood expert how much longer CYPRESS will last than ordinary woods. 


Then you 


can see how cheap our Wood Eternal Goods really are. 


Dovetailed Hive Bodies, complete, no frames, per 100... 
Dovetailed Hive Bodies, complete with frrmes, per 100 
Dovetailed Shallow Extracting Supers with frames, per 100 


White pine Hoffman frames, per 1000...... 


$60.00 
100.00 
65.00 
45.00 


We can furnish you any amount of any kind of equipment that you might need, and can save you 


money on hives, supers, bottoms, covers, frames, and foundation. 


and compare prices. 


Send list of what you need 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph office and shipping point, MAYHEW, MISS. 
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Running’s Bees 
and Queens 


ITALIANS THAT ARE 
HONEY-GETTERS 





We are now booking orders for 1926 
delivery. Shipping begins April 1. We 
have been producing package bees in 
the South for six years and have one 
» of the best package and queen-rearing 
establishments in the South, and have 
been producing large crops of honey in 
Michigan for 26 years. 


WE HAVE THE STOCK AND 
KNOW THE BUSINESS 


Try one or a hundred and you will want 
more. They get the honey. We want to 
show you. Bees and Queens shipped from 
Epee and Sumterville, Ala. Our prices 
are right, stock unexcelled and service 
guaranteed. Write for prices, stating 
how many you can use. 


David Running 
Filion, Mich. 


AFTER JAN. 1, SUMTERVILLE, ALA. 








SUCRE NSN EUENEN BEEN 
HENCE RNENENENEN 


TO std 


‘DISS:EROSES 


1 Pot-crown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
oneanywhere. Plant anytime. Ok i favorites 
an ia wand raresorts, tne cream 
of the world’s productions. 

Dingee Roses"’ known as the 
“i> best for76 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U. 8. 














Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses, 


t THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Bos 218 West Grove, Pa. 


Write for a copy of 

| Our*‘new Guide ts Rove Culture” 
I| “ for 1926. It’s FREE i 
| # lustrates woucerful ** Dingee Roses” i 
in natural colors, It's more than a cata ) 
tf a 8 the lifetime experience of the Oldest a i 
| Leading Rose Growers in America. A pryctical work on rose i 
and flower culture for tt smateur, Offers 500 varieties Roses | 
1 and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to crow 














FARM 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
running gear. Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ULECTRIC WHEEL co, 23 Eim Street, Quincy, uL 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT, 

(Continued from page 118.) 
Rea, changed afore three days after 
hatehin into worker larvy. You so far 
behind you don’t know that? Oh, says 
Cary, praps you and Doe Phillips and 
Jim Hambleton make all the bee eggs 
and that’s how you know so much about 
it? 

By this time their ears was laid back 
agin the sides of their heads like two 
hostile tom cats and their claws quiverin. 
They was as peaceful as a Western N. Y. 
beekeepers’ annual convention. And 
Prof. Rea says next: You aint scientific, 
so you aint. Is that so, says Cary. You 
high brow smart Aleck beekeepers as 
what got all you know from Doe Phillips 
has got what I eall the Ithaca itch and 
not much else. Well, says Prof. Rea 
chokin up, if you know so much tell me 
how a worker egg can allays be made a 
queen egg and hatch a queen if it warn’t 
a queen egg allays. Because, says Cary, 
they make a big cell and feed special 
and that’s all there is to it, and now 
you tell me how a queen egg ean allays 
be made a worker egg and hatch a work 
er if it warn’t a worker egg allays. How 
do you know any way whether a queen 
egg backs up into a worker egg or a 

(Continued to page 124.) 


Bright Italian Bees 


I guarantee prompt shipments and .afe 
delivery. Health certificate furnished. 
Have had no disease during the fourteen 
years in this location 

1 2-lb. pkg. with untested queen, $4.00 
10 2-lb. pkgs. with untested queen, 35.00 
25 2-ib. pkgs. with untested queen, 80.00 
RE RRA oe 1.00 
Prices furnished on larger lots and on 
8-lb. pkgs. 10 per cent with order 


M. Stevenson 


WESTWAGO, LOUISIANA. 














WAGONS 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 








IT’S EASY TO BUILD THINGS 


When your ripping, cross-cutting, mitering, rabbetting, sand 
done on a 


ing, grinding, and many other operations are 


BOICE-CRANE HANDISAW 


All metal construction. Accurate. Made in three 
meet every requirement. Saws 2%” stock. Dadoes ‘ 
Cuts %” moulding. Driven by any % to % h. p. motor at- 
Portable. Put on any bench. Priced 
describing 
Boice-Crane Handisaws, Bench Band Saws, Lathes, Joint- 


& J. BOICE, DEPT. G 2B, TOLEDO, OHIO 


tuched to light socket. 
surprisingly low. Write for 64-page booklet 


ers and jig saws 


sizes to 


By "x % ” 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


tm 


are everywhere 


Perhaps you would like to know more 
Perhaps you are wondering why the sales of Three-ply 
why Root Sections are the strongest sections on 
such exceptional results, 


Supplies. 
dation have doubled each year; 
the market today; 


why the Food-chamber Hive gives 


and why the Simplicity Extractor is the most-talked-of extractor today. 


dealers, large and small, 
why Root’s Bes 
dealers, 


can give 


some of whose names 


you first-hand information 
Supplies are the best. 


and the 


You are invited to write or 


appear below. 


Root Bee Supply Agencies --- 


Otto Schwill & Co., 


10-12 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


0. G. Rawson, 


3208 Forest Place, East St. Louis, Ill 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 


510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., 


2163-7 Central Ave., 


The A. I. Root Company, 


873 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse, 


1631 W. Genesee St., 


The A. I. Root Company, 


121 Central Ave., Leonia, N. J 


A. M. Moore, 


22% 8. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio 


North Dakota Bee Supply Co., 


Moorhead, Minn 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 


224 W. Huron 8t., Chicago, Il 


A. I. Root Co. of Norfolk, 


7 Commerce St., Norfolk, Va. 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. A. Martiny, 


2824 Magazine St., New Orleans, La 


Dr. F. A. Young, 


235 N. Cana) 8t., 


The A. I. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mason Bee Supply Co., 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


A. I. Root Co. of St. Paul, 


290 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn 


J. M. Stewart & Co., 


Indiana, Pa. 


F. E. Burgess, 
305 N. Elm St., Warren, Ohio. 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
9-11 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


F. Coombs & Son, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


F. D. Manchester, 


R. D. No. 2, Middlebury, Vt 


W. M. Baldwin, 
24 N. Erie St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Wilson & Wilson, 
206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


The I. W. Scott Co., 


500 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Schenectady Bee Supply Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Zack Davis Company, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


A. W. Yates, 


3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn 


Delphos, Ohio. 


Root Company, Medina,- Ohio 


about the good qualities of Root Bee 
Aireo Foun- 


reasons 
visit our 
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Queen Talks 


By M. J. DEYELL, Apiarist. 


THE VALUE OF QUEENS THAT PRO- 
DUCE DISEASE-RESISTANT 
BEES. 

(Talk No. 5.) 

Some strains of bees quite easily 
succumb to diseases of brood and adult 
bees, while others show a marked de 
gree of resistance to disease. 

Up-to-date honey producers every- 
where are waking up to the importance 
of keeping bees that are resistant to 
disease, because disease-resistant bees 
are more productive and help to make 
beekeeping more profitable. This is es- 
pecially true in regions where European 
foul brood is prevalent 

A strain of bees possessing the qual 
ity of disease-resistance in a marked 
degree is largely the result of selective 
queen-breeding. During our many years’ 
experience in the selective breeding of 
three-banded Italian Root QUALITY 
queens, we have constantly had in mind 
this important quality of resistance to 
brood and bee diseases. 

The value of queens that produce dis 
ease-resistant bees cannot be overesti- 
mated. 


Should you be interested in Root 
QUALITY Queens and package bees for 
spring delivery write for our free book- 
let, ‘‘Combless Package Bees.’’ which 
fully explains how to obtain maximum 


results, also our leaflet, ‘‘How to Take 
Care of a Shipment of Bees in Root 
Bee-Shipping Cages,’’ also leaflet of 


prices. 


The A. I. Root mand 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLOSSOM-SWEE 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 Ib. Honey Pails. 


We specialize in5 and 10 Ib. 
pr yet 





square 
Plain and aph~ 
ed cans of all secerilies, 


WILKES-BARRE CAN CA. 


ESTABLISHED 18556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT, 
(Continued from page 122.) 
worker egg gets backed round into a 
queen egg, for there aint no reason in 
havin to change forty or fifty thousand 
queen eggs back into worker eggs when 
the other way only one worker egg has 
to be backed round into a queen egg. 
Oh, how they did haul each other over 
the coals verbal and called each other 
highbrows and lowbrows and worse and 
was gettin hotter continuous when I 
steps in and says praps the good Lord 
knows more about this than anybody 
else except Doe Phillips and Geo. De 
muth and Jim Hambleton, so why not 
let him run it awhile longer as he wants 
to and not have to tell you all about it 
either? So they put their coats back on, 
and I was feelin good and happy for 
the first time since the early evenin of 
openin night of coon season, Nov. 15, 
1925. I heard later as how they went 
back to Root’s office and got Demuth 
and Ernie Root and Jack Deyell into 
the argament with em and finally tele- 
phoned for Mel Pritchard to drive in 
quick from his place and settle it if he 
could, and Mel came and got in a fight 
verbal with all of ’em put together and 
told ’em none of ’em knew what they 
was talkin about but he knew all about 
it and explained his new theory on egg 
(Continued on page 126.) 


A Few Facts - 


that every buyer of package bees 
should know before placing 
his order. 


them on time for the honey 
promised to be shipped? Will 
you get your money’s worth for what you 
PAID? Will you get young queens and strong 
package bees? Our 16th year in the package 
and queen game has solved the above 

We aim to make prompt shipments or re 
turn your money. We only book to 75 per 
cent of our capacity. 





Will you get 
flow, or when 


All bees shipped on a frame natural food 
for bees in transit: 

10 3-lb. with select untested queens. .$ 45.00 
25 3-lb. with select untested queen.. 108.75 
50 3-lb. with select untested queens 212.50 
100 3-lb. with select untested queens 400.00 
10 4-ib. with select untested queens. .$ 52,50 
25 4-lb. with select untested queens... 127.50 
50 4-lb. with select untested queens.. 250.00 


100 4-lb. with select untested queens 
5-lb. on two frames with select queen, $6. 50 
each package. Now booking orders for ship 
ment after April 15th 15 per cent with or 
der, balance at shipping time. 
We furnish health certificate 


and guaran 
tee safe delivery. 


Central Louisiana Apiaries 
OSCAR MAYEAUX, Proprietor. 
Hamburg, Louisiana 
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Baby Bees “Srrore THEM 


We have found the most of our customers do not want the cheapest package of bees that 
we can produce for them, but the best, as the results of their efforts depend on what the 
packages accomplish for them; and they all agree that they can well afford to pay the dif- 
ference in price, so we are producing Baby Bees for our customers and giving them added 
service instead of reducing our price. 


FOR BEST RESULTS YOUR REQUIREMENTS ARE: 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR YOUR MONEY, RECEIVE YOUR BEES WHEN 
YOU WANT THEM, BEES TO ARRIVE IN GOOD CONDITION, YOUNG BABY BEES 
SO THE LITTLE SWARM WON’T SOON DWINDLE, GOOD YOUNG QUEENS. 

Our customers claim if they can get this they can afford to pay a fair price, and we be- 
lieve you will agree that our prices are as low as it is possible to make them and maintain 
quality and service which you must have to obtain a good crop. 


SEND FOR OUR 20-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


PRICES 
TWO-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


1 5 10 25 50 100 
$4.25 $4.00 $3.75 $3.65 $3.50 $3.35 
‘ THREE-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS on 
$5.25 $5. 00 $4. 75 $4. 65 $4. 50 $4.35 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tel. Sta. and Ship. Point, Mayhew, Miss. Tibbee Station, Miss. 









































WHEREVER YOU LIVE 
a you will appreciate this bank’s service, and the 
BANKING convenience of MAILING YOUR DEPOSITS. 
ane 4 per cent interest paid. 


THE SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO.*cnic° 


£.8.SPITZER, -2t5. £.R.ROOT, vce ress. H.£.AYLARD, caswer 




















You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we will allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 


Write for our terms and prices 


“Falcon” 
Supplies-Queens-Foundation 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 


*‘*Where the best beehives come from.’’ 
Ask for catalog. Booklet, ‘‘Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,’’ free. 
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Knight’s Bees 


and Queens 


PURE THREE-BANDED LEATHER-COLOR- 
ED ITALIANS, GENTLE AND THE BEST 
HONEY-GATHERERS. 


Shipments begin April Ist. 


Delivered prices, 
transportation prepai 


by me, express or par- 


cel post: 

1-lb. pkg., including select young laying 
queen, $3.50. 2-lb. package including select 
young laying queen, $5.25. 3-lb. package in- 


cluding select young laying queen, $6.25. 10 
or more packages, either size, 25c per pack- 
age less. If queenless package is want for 
strengthening weak colonies, deduct $1.25 per 


package. 
Queens 


Select young laying queens, guaranteed 
mated to pure Italian drones, $1.25 each; five 
for $5.50; ten or more, $1.00 each. Select test 
ed queens, $2.00. 

Ten per cent cash to book your order, bal 
ance when you advise to ship. I ship on the 
day you name. There is satisfaction in know- 
ing your bees and queens will arrive on time 
Should you find a queenless colony this spring 
send to me for a young queen to save them. I 
will not disappoint you. No disease. Health 
certificate with each shipment. My customers 
are satisfied, and are numbered by the thou 
sands. Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


JASPER KNIGHT 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA. 


Phelps Famous 
Golden Queens 


Forty-five years of production, elimination, 
and selection has evolved a strain of queens as 
good as any, excelled by none. GENTLE, PRO- 
LIFIC, HONEY-GATHERERS. 


Untested, $2 each, six for $10; $18.00 a 
dozen. Tested, $5 each. Breeders, $10 and $20. 


TRY THEM 


C. W. PHELPS & SON 
BINGHAMTON, NW. Y. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 124.) 
ology. Mel aint been into the office 
since and says he won’t ever be, and 
Rea and Cary wouldn’t ride out of town 
together on the same train. I agree 
complete with Mel as regardin one thing 
he says as per above, and I am more 
than full satisfied with the general re- 
sults of the whole argament. It made a 


break in the surroundin gloom for me. 
* * a 


1926 


I have another world revolutionizin 
bee discovery as will throttle foul brood 
thruout America, Europe, Africa, and 
Ashy and other places. It is so great a 
discovery as to take up all the space of 
this dept. in one issue of Gleanins, but 
I thought the bee egg argament as per 
above ought to be given to a waitin 
world first for its full understandin of 
bee eggs, and also to give Dr. Hutzelmar 
a fair show to sell out his solushun man 
ufacturin equipment and aleohol stock 


afore I give free to the beekeepin world 
their greatest boone and to foul brood its 
death nell for allays. 


Ernie Root’s slab pile is just as was. 


IT aint got up the courage as 
writin details for errin husbands 
(Continued on page 128.) 


Advertising 


may induce a first sale, but quality and 
service alone draw permanent patronage. 

ITALIAN BEES FOR 1926 

AS GOOD AS THE BEST 
Combless packages, nuclei, and queens. 
Special low prices to those who act now; 
time limited. A saving you can not af 
ford to pass up, ample time to get in on 
this offer by writing now. A square deal 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Particulars 
by return mail. 


York Bee Company 


H. F. York. Jesup, Georgia. 
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Two-Pound Package Bees, $2.50. 











Book Your Orders Now for Package Bees 


Safe Arrival Guaranteed. Free Circular 


The Loveitt Honey Co., 602 N. 9th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Young Queens (1926) $1.00. 
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Do put bees through in A-1 shape. Past two 


seasons without claim for a single package. 
While you are resting this winter and making 
plans for the coming season, we are busy get- 
ting ready for. the spring rush. Try us; we 
don't go to sleep on the job. Volume makes 
possible our new low prices. Quality same as 
formerly, and we are not ashamed of any 
queen or package of bees ever sent out. Send 
for our descriptive folder, free for the asking. 
10 per cent books your order now (balance 
just before shipping) and assures you of ship- 
ping date. 

THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
Ibs. Italian bees with a. ae $3.50, 
25 or more packages, each, $3. 

3 Ibs. Italian bees with ae wy i. $4.50. 

25 or more packages, each, $4.00. 

Two and three frame nuclei with young 
tested queens each $4.50 and $5.50 respect- 
ively, 25 or more, deduct 50c each. Health cer- 
tificate with every shipment. 

QUEENS, “OUR PRIDE’’ 

One grade of untested only; the best we 
know how to produce. 1-10, each, $1.10; 11- 
25, each, $1.00; 26-50, each, 90c; 51-100, 
each, 80c. All over 100, 75c¢ each. Write for 
early order discounts. Tested queens, $1.50 
each. Breeders, none better, $5.00. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


CRAWFORD, MISS. 


Read This 


Last year was my first year to of- 
fer Bees and Queens to the public, 
and I am pleased to announce that 
I did not receive the slightest com- 
plaint from a dissatisfied customer. 


ro 


This success was made possible 
by several years’ careful study and 
experience with some of the most 
extensive queen-breeders over the 
South. 


You may expect the same Stand- 
ard of Quality and Service again 
this year. Write for circular and 
price list. 


John C. Hogg 


RAMER, ALABAMA. 


aaa 26.4 


Thrittiness 


is the quality that makes Fore- 
hand’s Three Bands surpassed by 
none, but superior to many. 


THRIFTINESS is the result of 
34 years work and study among the 
bees. 


THRIFTINESS is the quality 
that will help you increase 1926 
profits. 


Today our THRIFTY bees are 
pleasing hundreds of America’s 
best beekeepers. THRIFTY bees 
are guaranteed to please you. 


Let us quote you our attractive 
prices on package bees for spring 
delivery. We offer a special dis- 
count during February. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA. 


To Our Beekeeper 
Friends 


We have wintered over a limited number of 
very choice selected tested large pure golden 
queens. We offer same at very reasonable 
prices to the beginners who wish very gentle 
and beautiful queens and bees, also to the 
large beekeepers who wish to improve their 
strain. Good honey-gatherers by being large 
bees. 

Two-pound package with a one-frame nu- 
cleus of beautiful yellow bees and breeding 
queen all for only $6.00 each; ten or more 
only $5.00 each. 


Three-pound package with a one-frame nu 


cleus and queen all for only $7.00 each; ten 
or more, only $5.95 each. 

Queens only $3.00. 

Fach nucleus equals a pound of bees. As 


each package contains a one-frame nucleus 
you receive something like an extra pound of 
bees with each package free. 

Selected untested queens, daughters of our 
breeding queens, if wanted instead, deduct $1 
off each package; 25 or more, 6 per cent off 
additional. 

Three-banded 
| same price. 
Safe arrival and no diseases guaranteed. Bees 
sure to please; highest value received for money 
invested. References furnished. Write or wire 
promptly. Will not accept more orders than 
we can properly fill. 


The Louisiana Modern Apiaries 


leather-colored, same _ grade, 





BUNKIE, LOUISIANA. 
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WHITESBOG 


BLUEBERRIES 


Actual Size 

A new cultivated fruit 
Bic profits for the commercial 
grower and a delightful fruit for 
the amateur. Berries grow over one- 
half inch in diameter. Delicious. 
Practically seedless. All warieties 
carefully selected, tested and named. 
Bushes vigorous and heavily pro- 
ductive. Write for information. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for Purebred Blueberry Plants 

JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. 


Box X Whitesbog, N. J. 












GARDEN & FLORAL 


am now nape » GUIDE FREE. 


nized authority on vegetable. 
lower and form see ad Lists the best of the old 
ind many new varieties and tells how to grow them 
Send a post-card for your copy today. 
merica’s first catalog aced hous 


Rochester, N. Y. 


™ JAMES VICK’S SONS 
¥ The Flower City 


33 Stone Street 








ROSES 


of New Castle 


Are the hardiest, sturdi- ¥ 
est freest blooming rose \ 
plants in America Grown 
on their own roots in the 
fertile soil of New Castle. 
We give you the benefit of a lifetime experience 
and the most select list in America. Our stock 
also includes Cannas, Geraniums, Chrysanthe 
mums, Dahlias, Phlox, Peonies, Ferns, Gladioli, 
Cyclamen, Perennials and Hardy Shrubs 

Our rose book for 1926, ROSES OF NEW 
CASTLE, tells you how to make rose growing 
a success. Published and elaborately printed in 
actual colors. Send for your copy today—a pos- 
tal will do. Address 


Heller Bros. Co., Box 218, New Castle, Ind 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 126.) 
events subsequent to my good wife's 
discoverin the absence in Ab’s hay mow 
of the surplus honey she had sold. It may 

take a year. 
os 7 * 

Nor I aint secured no financial part 
ner yet in black fox farmin. Some day 
and soon to some banker or some other 
real finanseer will see this big opportun 
ity to go pardners with me in fox farmin 
and then old Byer of Canady will wish 
he hadn’t gone back on the terms I ae. 
cepted off him. Any way, dont buy a 
single fox off old Byer if you have to go 
without a black fox allays. 

* o 7 

Nothin was ever goin on so triumphin 
or smoother and slicker than my winter 
hunger resistant strain development. The 
corn stalks are layin right there Eli 


(Continued on page 180.) 


The QUALITY 
BASKET 





The Berlin Quart 


That secures highest pric- 
es for your fruit. Write 
for 1926 price list showing 
4 our complete line, and se- 
cure your baskets and 
crates at WINTER DIS- 
COUNTS. 

The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 

Berlin Heights, Ohio 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Strong, healthy,tremendous bearing stock. World’s 
greatest new everbearing strawberry MASTODON 


GRAPE PLANTS 


Large supply at low prices. 


FRUIT TREES 


& ple, peach, plum. Al! hardy Kote mg) ty Full line 
Blackberries, Re aspberries, Currants. Mary Washington 
All at wholesale prices for 














asparagus at $10.00 per 1000 


finest plants grown. Free Catalog. Write today. 


F.C.STAHELIN & SON, Box 12, Bridgman, Mich. 


TRY BY Best Poultry Paper Pape 


TRIBUNE 





Showing Champio 

and Ful Frage Art Chicken oo 

patoral colors, suitable Sor F freming, 
FREE with several issues d 


3 Months’ Trial 1 ‘15¢ 
US le stamps accepted 
Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practical 


articles by foremost_ poultrymen. 
iyr.$1; 2yrs.$1.50; 3 yrs. $2. 


—| Poultry Tribune, Dept. .19 Mt. Morris, Ill 














American Poultry — 


Oldest, Largest and Best 

3 MONTHS FREE 
All ONE, TWO or FIVE subscriptions re- 
ceived before Dee, Sist will entered to com- 
mence x enuary, [eee ie, and the Ox. 

hex x 3 tr. ‘is year will be mai 

ad 5 yy - TA 

1 Year 75c. 2 YEARS $1 5 Years $2.00 


Averages over 100 pages per leone. Tells how to feed, house 
and areots how to secure high juction; ~ - Lo 
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LL WEEDS THIS QUICK 
EASY WAY--MULCH SOIL 


Thousands of practical gardeners B is 


everywhere now use the BARKER 
to kill the weeds and make the 
level dust mulch which they know 
is so vital to the growth of plants. 
The rotary blades, working in combina- 
tion with the underground knife, cut 
the weeds, shake the dirt off, and turn 
the roots up. ‘‘Best Weed-Killer Ever 
Used.’’ In the same operation, they 
break up the clods and surface crust 
and spread this finely worked soil even- 
ly. Mix and aerate the soil without dis- 
turbing nature’s method of packing 
around the roots. Guards protect the 
leaves. You work a strip 6 to 12 inches 
wide, at a fast walk. A great time and 
labor saver. 

‘The BARKER is miles ahead of them all,’’ says 

Wilbert Kelly, Reading, Pa. ‘‘Sure is death on 

weeds,’’ Henry Christensen, Council Bluffs, Ia 

‘‘Worth all the rest combined,’’ J. A. Musson 

Bainbridge, N. Y. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 

It will pay you to investigate. Our free book illus 
trates the BARKER and its work, gives sizes, prices, de 
livered to your station, etc. Write for it and Special Fac 
tory-to-User offer. 
BARKER MFG. CO., BOX 116, DAVID CITY, NEBR. 


Cuts both sides of CHICKS :% oer ee 00 


































li b- Does not Balance few days before shipping. BOO KS ORDER ane 

ImD-- b ° bark causing a sensation. 12 kiads. ACCREDITE D. "ete. 
ruise ar Instructive, illustrated catalog free. 

Most powerful pruners Colonial Poultry Farms Box 914 Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


made. Used throughout 
world. All styles, all 
sizes. Shipped postpaid. 
comm Write for booklet. 
mk? Rhodes Mfg. Company, 


RHODES “ 
Double Cut 
es ee Grand Rapids, Mich. 

. 328 S. Division Ave. 








BOLENS Garden Tractor 


Does seeding, Culti- 
vating and Lawn Mowing 
with great saving cftime and ef- 
fort. Alli tneeds isa guiaing hand. 
Gasoline power does the work. At- 
tachments for different jobs € 2 









SS 
~ Make Your —_ Go Farther 


Save the middleman’s profit by buying direct fron 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
sheets, control e —_ A apap from the raw material 
to the finished proc 
EDWARDS 


are instantly interchange- 
able. Many indispensible fea- 
tures, patented arched axle, a REO” METAL SHINGLES 
tool control, power turn, ete. look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
A boy or girl willrunit withdelight. Write or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 
GiLson Mra. Co., 623 Park St. Port Washington Wis ning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
. 7 — - — Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized 
Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made 
Steel Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. 
GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 


GET IT FROM THE © va Saved 18. 00, g ‘oo fi he world. Tho ds of satisfied s- 
gy SACTORY DIRECT says J. T. Wasson, De- Seaman Gomy guar amcus ban aftestnemen 














Soto, 1: You, too, can Write today! Get our wonder- 

save by buying direct at fully low prices, lasting satisfac- 

Lowest Fac tory Prices. tion. Ask for Roofing Book No. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 168 or for Garage Book. 

Fs ti = today for Free Catalog SAMPLES & tHe eowarps MFG.co. 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 243-483 Butler St. 

Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. Roofing Book Cincinnati, Ohio 


AN BROS., Dept. 91 MUNCIE, IND, 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT, 
(Continued from page 128.) 
and not a single buzz out of them bees. 
Compleat winter quiessants as Geo. De- 
muth is yappin about so much. 
* * . 

I won’t accept no more Christmas 
presents after Feb. 1. You as aint sent 
has lost that opportunity forever or 
leastwise till Dee. 25, 1926. 

OLD DRONE. 

P. S.—Ab’s and my financial aint im- 
proved none by workin, for our wives are 
usin our wages to pay bills past currant 
just as well as currant, Its payin past 
currant as I feel worst of all about and 
as what isnt gettin you nothin now nor 
nothin after now. 


MAYEUX S PURE. BRED 
QUEENS AND BEES 
Shipped on comb or combless. Guarantee 


safe delivery. Early shipment if desired. In 
two, three, four, and five pound packages. 


One two-pound package...... $3 4.25 
Ten two-pound packages.... 38.00 
25 two-pound packages....... 85.00 


Write for prices on larger lots. 10 per cent 
with order required. . 


H. J. MAYEUX 
METARIE RIDGE, JEFFERSON PARISH, LA. 
‘BOX 65 C. 


Beekeepers 


Get Our Prices on 
Package Bees and Queens be- 
fore Placing Your 
1926 Order 


We are prepared to give prompt 
service. Queen output will be about 
400 queens per day after April 1. 
Let us quote you delivered prices 
by mail or express. Bees inspected, 
no bee disease here. 


Citronelle Apiaries 
CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 


IN BEE CULTURE 
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February, 1926 


00D SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better— 56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your andneighbors’ addresses. 
_R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, a 


Italian Bees 
Honey Girl Strain 


We take this opportunity to thank our cus 
tomers for their valued orders the past sea- 
son. 

The value of orders delivered during the sea- 
son of 1925 was double the value of orders de- 
livered in 1924. Besides these large deliveries 
we had to return orders for hundreds of pack- 
ages. This heavy demand for our Honey Girl 
Bees and Queens is our best recommendation. 

We increased our apiaries and added to our 
equipment to enable us to make larger and ear- 
lier deliveries this year. 

We are now breeding from the progeny of 
two of the best queen daughters of St. Ro- 
main’s Honey Girl that were tested for queen 
mothers. One, Conrad’s Honey Girl, a record 
honey-producer for two seasons and average 
producer the third. As a queen mother we con- 
sider this queen a close second to her mother. 
The other, 20-comb Honey Girl, a queen that 
developed to an unusual egg-producing capac- 
ity, and had twenty standard Hoffman frames 
practically filled with brood. One queen 
daughter of this breeding queen developed to 
same capacity. Her progeny are wonderful 
honey-producers. 

We are wintering several hundred pedigreed, 

selected queens. There should be many choice 
breeding queens in this lot. The best at $10.00 
each; second grade at $8.00 each; shipped by 
express with two-pound combless package or 
with nucleus of one frame brood—one pound 
bees. 
Package bees shipped combless with candy 
made with inverted sugar syrup, or on comb 
with natural stores as desired or as required 
by your state law. All comb shipments certi- 
fied free from diseases by State Certificate of 
Inspection. Loss or damage in transit replaced 
— on receipt of express bad order de- 
ivery receipt with proper notation, which 
should > mailed to us immediately. All prices 
quoted F. O. B. our shipping point. 

These prices include an untested Honey 
Girl Queen with each package. 

1 50 100 


8-lb. package. ..$4.50 $42.50 $205.00 $400.00 
4-lb. package... 5.40 51.50 250.00 490.00 

To secure order in advance send 20 per cent 
of purchase price with first letter, balance to 
reach us fifteen days prior to date order is 
booked for shipment. For order amounting to 
more than $500.00 send deposit of $100.00 
with order, balance as above. 


Honey Girl Apiaries 
Hamburg, Louisiana 
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Townsend’s Bulletin “No. 25 


Townsend & Comos, Breeders of ‘‘ARIS- 
TOCRAT’’ (Shaw Foundation) strain of 
three-banded Italians. Bees with a _ reputa- 
tion. Not Goldens, or five-banded stock, just 
plain three-banded Italians in their purity. 
Originated forty years ago by Dr. J. H. 
Shaw, of whom we are successors, owning all 
the breeding stock handed down these years. 
Original breeding-queens imported by the doc 
tor and line-bred all these years, making a line 
of breeding likely never heard of before. From 
this fine evenly bred stock our ‘‘Aristocrat’’ 
strain of three-banded Italians was developed. 
Listen to our practice, then you will readily 
see why this Aristocrat stock should be very 
superior! While nearly every colony and nu- 
cleus in our breeding yards are pure and good 
stock, we want the very best only to breed 
from, so any swarms not quite up to our 
standard of quality, will be moved to an iso- 
lated location, and there Italianized and tested 
before brought back to our breeding yards. 
With this method we even expect to improve 
this wonderful strain from year to year, and 
the beekeeping public will benefit by it. Very 
gentle (no veil necessary in handling these 
bees) and good honey-gatherers, as we have 
proven by testing out several hundred in our 
yards at Northstar, Mich. 

I have been selling this fine breeding stock 
very cheap during the three seasons under my 
management, and it has been hinted in pre- 
vious bulletins that this low price was an in- 
troductory one, and eventually the price of 
this fine breeding stock must advance some- 
thing toward its real worth, and this season a 
small advance in price will be asked for our 


very best stock. We quote for May or later 
delivery as follows: 
Extra Super X Breeding queens at $25.00 ea. 


Super X Breeding queens at....... 15.00 ea. 
XXX Breeding queens at ......... 10.00 ea. 
XX Breeding queens at ........... 8.00 ea 
X Breeding queens at ............ 6.00 ea 
Select Tested queens at .......... 5.00 ea 


About these queens: If you are exacting, or 
breeding for the market, you should select one 
of the better grades of queens listed above, 
for they will produce fine queens and will be 
selected for three-banded drones as well as 
workers, showing the best of breeding. If you 
should decide one of the lower-priced queens 
will answer your purpose, we promise you 
your money’s worth, no matter which grade 
you select. We will ship any of the four bet- 
ter grades of queens mentioned above, in a 
nucleus by express on a comb of brood, so there 
will be no chance of losing a valuable queen 
by introduction. We guarantee safe delivery. 
Good health certificate with each queen by 
express. There has never been disease nearer 
than 100 miles of Loreauville. 

We will furnish a 2-frame nucleus by ex 
press, with a $5.00 Tested Aristocrat queen 
for the price of the queen, $5.00 each, but you 
will be required to make your order not less 
than ten nuclei. 

With Untested queens, one dollar less, in 
lots of ten or more nuclei. Twenty per cent 
will book your order. E. D. Townsend, sales 
manager, J. P. Comos, queen-breeder and part 


owner. Address Townsend & Comos, Loreau 
ville, La., ‘‘Where the good queens come 
from.’ 

















Package Bees 
and Queens 


for 1926 


Three-band Italians. The gentle, hardy, 
prolific kind, that gets the honey. 900 
colonies to draw from, 1000 nuclei. We 
have thousands of satisfied customers 
throughout the States and Canada, and 
not one complaint has been made to 
bee journals during the six years we 
have been in business. We have been 
in the bee business for thirty-five years. 
Our losses last season were less than 
two per cent. We guarantee safe de- 
livery, freedom from disease, and sat- 
isfaction, the purchaser to be the 
judge. Let us quote prices on your 
needs for the coming season. 


J. M. Cutts & Son 


R. F. D. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Achord Bees and Queens 
for 1926 


Shipmerts start April 20th. Order now to 
secure early shipping dates. Pure three-band- 
ed Italians only. 


2-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen.$4.75 


WEOR DOs POGMAGIBs ccc ccsscccecscce 22.50 
Twenty-five 2-lb. packages............ 112.50 
5-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen 5.75 
Five 3-Ib. PACKAGES occ ccccccccsees 27.50 
Twenty-five 3-lb. packages........... 187.50 


Express charges collect at destination. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Inspection certificate and 
all necessary papers to carry packages through 
without delay. If packages are wanted by 
parcel post, add 15c¢ and postage to the price 
of each. We will advise you cost of postage to 
your postoffice. If wanted without the queens, 
deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 


Queens 


Select young laying queens, $1.00 each, any 
number. Tested queens, $1.75 each, any num- 
ber. 

Terms, 20 per cent with order, balance a 
few days before shipment. No bees sent C. O 
D. Producing and shipping package bees and 
queens has been our sole business for many 
years. We have passed the costly and danger- 
ous experimntal stage. Your order placed here 
brings highest value for the money invested. 
For complete information send for latest price 
price. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
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$300 051200 


per acre from KELLOGG 
S 





» 





: sae” B* j 


This FREE BOOK 


F. E. BEATTY, Pres. 


si tells how to grow them 


Here is my brand new Berry Book that tells you how to make $500 to 
$1,200 per acre from Strawberries grown the ‘“‘Kellogg Way.’’ This 
may seem like a lot of money to get from a single acre in one year, but 
it is easy to make these big profits when you have the right plants and 


+ ; : ; 
ia the right method of growing them. More than 100,000 growers are 
y making these profits the ‘‘Kellogg Way.’’ Here’s the proof. 
gs H. M. Hansen, Wisconsin, says—‘‘You have E. D. Andrews of Michigan fully paid for his 
ae my permission to make your claims even $4,000 home from the profits off 2 acres of 
-. stronger because my returns from Kellogg Kellogg's Thorobreds. 
“ berries show better than $1,400 per acre. W. R. Randall of Illinois made at the rate of 
‘ ‘*From only one acre of Strawberries grown $1,900 per acre, and Jacob S. Rodgers of Penn 
the ‘Kellogg Way’ I made $1,800 last year.’’ sylvania picked 8,500 quarts off one acre, 
—wW. L. Tillston, Vermont. which brought $1,700. 


One Acre of Kellogg Strawberries Will Make 
Pe More Money Than 40 Acres of Common Crops 


’ Big Crops of Berries and big profits come easy when you know how 
Py dae I spent 30 years learning how to make berry plants produce these big money 
crops. This very berry book I send you FREE tells the whole story. In one 
hour with this book you can learn what it has taken me 30 years to learn. 
Send for it—read it and see how thousands are making these profits from 
Kellogg Strawberries. It's the finest Berry Book ever produced—also tells 
how to get big crops of Raspberries, Blackberries and Grapes. This book 
“ly is FREE—just send a post card. 


‘ R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 2623, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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